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A NOTE FROM THE EDITORS: 


This small work can only begin to scratch the surface of the long and storied 
history of our region. The Appalachian Mountains are some of the oldest 
geographic features on Earth, and human beings Nave inhabited their coves and 
hollers for thousands of years. There are many stories to be told and important 
histories to remember, but no single work can encompass the totality of the 
history of a place. The focus of Buncombe Origins is on the develooment of the 
region’s urban center in the 19th and 20th centuries; there remain an infinite 


number of stories waiting to be told about Buncombe County and its people. 


We hope this text can serve as a primer— a jumping-off point— for further 
research, storytelling, and memory-keeping. If you are interested in learning 
more, consult our notes and suggestions for further reading at the end of the 
book. Better yet, make a plan to visit one of our local archives, Museums, or 
historic sites. Our colleagues across the region will be delighted to assist you In 


your discovery and research. 
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Introduction 


Contributed by Ashley McGhee Whittle 
University of North Carolina Asheville 


On August 11, 1892, Buncombe County celebrated its centennial anniversary with pomp 
and circumstance on “the Square” with various orators regaling the audience with the 


history of the county. Historian John P. Arthur steooed up to the stump, commanding the 


crowd’s attention as he recited the following poem he wrote about Buncombe County: 


“Story has told and Song has sung the deeds of other climes, 
And the record's of men’s victories is statued in their rhymes; 


But, through the trump of Fame has missed their story, sad and true. 
The Men of Buncombe builded well, ay, better than they knew!” * 


Roughly 100 years prior to this celebration, another significant event occurred in the 
northern part of the county, in the shadow of the Black Mountains and the valley of the Big 
Ivy basin. This event soawned a history shrouded in mysterious intrigue, a history almost 
forgotten and certainly overlooked by such ballads as “The Men of Buncombe.” Yet this 


event was a part of the very fabric of what created BUNcombe County— its diversity, its 


resilience, its beauty. 


John Anderson was born sometime around the year 1740 in Ireland. He immigrated to 
America and went on to fight in the War of Independence for his adopted country. By the 
late 1700s, he and his wife had traveled deep into North Carolina’s frontier and settled 
upon a parcel of land on the Paint Fork of the Little lvy River, becoming some of the first 
pioneers to settle the area.* He would live until 1814, long enough to see the birth of his 
Grandson, William “Bill? Anderson, aman who would defy tradition, law, and outright scorn 


by marrying a woman of African descent. 


The descendants of this family became some of the most polarizing characters in Western 
North Carolina— talked and written about in local newspapers with stereotyped and 
racialized descriptions, yet also wreathed in curious fascination. In spite of this, and maybe 
even because of it, the Black Anderson Clan would go on to become one of the first 
families in Buncombe County to carry the torch of education, rallying together to create 
one of the first “schools,” what essentially amounted to an old log cabin staffed by a 
volunteer teacher, Mrs. Laura Dillingham.*® And while the stories of their daily lives were 
more about moonshine and farming, and less about fighting the Cherokee and building 


monuments, their story is equally important to the history behind Buncombe Origins. 


When | set out to write this introduction, | knew some of the history of my ancestors In 
Buncombe County, but not the story of the “Black Andersons.” As my research into the 
history of Buncombe County expanded, along with a healthy delve into old genealogical 
records, | discovered the story of the Black Anderson Clan, and thus the story of my own 
history. My granafather was the great-grandson of William “Bill? Anderson and his 
multiracial wife, Jane Russell. Out of eleven siblings, my grandfather and his twin sister 
were the only two required to attend the African American school in the northern part of 
Buncombe County in the 1940s. Perhaps it was due to the dark tan of their summer skin or 
the curl to their hair— I’ve never learned the answer to that question. The African American 
school he attended only went through the eighth grade; meanwhile the school for white 
children went through high school. Despite his minimal schooling, he was one of the most 
successful men I’ve ever known, and he instilled in me the importance of hard work and 


understanding your roots— something I’ve carried with me long after he left this earth. 


Sometime in the mid 1990s, when | was in my early teens, | decided | wanted to go to the 
Bele Chere festival. This was before | was old enough to drive, so | wrangled my 
grandfather into taking me. He went to people-watch and listen to the music flowing from 
various stages and | went for the copious amounts of street food and the hands-on 
activities made for just my age group— face painting, sand art, and the like. The term Bele 
Chere supposedly comes from the Celtic language of Scotland and roughly translated, 


means “beautiful living.” * 


Bele Chere was a lightning rod in the community— people either wholeheartedly 
embraced it or they wrote in to the Asheville Citizen-Times with vitriolic complaints and 
outright hatred. But even those that abhorred it would converge on Pack Square ona hot 
July afternoon to wind their way through the throngs of people to see, taste, and hear 
some of the region’s finest art, cuisine, and music. The festival was supposed to represent 
the best and most diverse of Appalachia in Asheville, although, rather ironically, it was held 
on a square anchored by a monument which inspired some of the deepest division 


Buncombe County has ever witnessed. 


| remember that blazingly humid afternoon on the square, walking by street carts filled 
with “Smoky Mountain Bear” stuffed animals, frozen lemonade, and chicken on a stick, all 
while the Vance Monument loomed in the background, creating the stingiest bit of shade 
only if the sun and clouds were just right. | remember my grandfather glancing at the 
monument and seeing something like a flash of anger in his eyes. | didn’t understand it 
then— | didn’t even know what that monument and that square reoresented— it took me 
years to learn where his indignation came from- and even now, I’m still working to unpack 


what Buncombe County meant to him, and what it means to me. 


My grandfather grew up ona 3O acre farm in the northern part of Buncombe County, on 
the outskirts of a small town called Barnardsville. The farm was bordered by the North 
Fork of the Ivy on one side and by the Coleman Boundary and Mount Mitchell on the other. 
He and his ten brothers and sisters farmed tobacco along with their single mother in the 
1930s and ‘40s. My great-grandmother was long gone before | entered this world, but | 
remember stories of her stoically fierce nature and incredibly strong work ethic. That hard 
work translated to my grandfather and the payoff was some of my fondest memories. | 
remember many leisurely autumn afternoons where he, my grandmother, and | would ride 
along the Blue Ridge Parkway near Craggy Gardens, often stopping at an overlook to 


picnic with Kentucky Fried Chicken or enjoy a view of the North Fork watershed. 


vi 


When we spent the day on the Parkway, we would also make our way down to the old 
homeplace in Barnardsville— the old soring house and smokehouse on the now-overgrown 
tobacco farm were fascinating to my modern young mind, while the high elevation beauty 


along the spine of Craggy and Mount Mitchell brought its own sense of timeless wonder. 


Tobacco farming was excruciatingly hard work, which was a primer for my grandfather's 
future joos— first as a porter Cwhich he called a “luggage boy”) for the Grove Park Inn and 
then as a conductor for Norfolk Southern— all despite having only that eighth grade 
education to sustain him. | can remember many times Il’d have my grandmother jump in 
the car and we would race his train uo Mills Creek Road on the border of Buncombe and 
McDowell County with him waving to me from the back of the red caboose. We would ride 
uo to Andrew’s Geyser, me never knowing that the train tracks we’d driven alongside had 
even more personal meaning to him— that section of track that runs up Old Fort Mountain 
and through the Swannanoa Tunnel into Buncombe County had been built by the hands of 
thousands of African Americans, their story in Buncombe County’s history also forgotten 


to the-annals-or time. 


| consider myself well-versed in Appalachian History. As an Appalachian historian and the 
Assistant Archivist at Ramsey Library’s Special Collections at UNC Asheville, I’m often 
tasked with finding materials which describe and help to better illuminate the history of 
this area. However, | must confess, when Katherine Cutshall, my colleague and Collections 
Manager for Buncombe County Special Collections, emailed me about writing an 
introduction for this edition, | immediately went digging in our own collection to refresh 
my memory of Buncombe’s beginnings. What | found were histories less about the 
community, and more about the individual white men who created “The State of 
Buncombe.” Indeed, one of the most quoted authors on the origins of Buncombe County 
is unequivocally Foster Alexander (F.A.) Sondley. In his compendium History of Buncombe 
County, North Carolina (1930), Sondley describes an extensively researched history of the 
county, but through a lens which was heavily influenced by the white male experience in 


Asheville.” 


VII 


In Sondley’s era, as well as in the present day, the white male experience is the only 
meniscus of society. However, this one-dimensional perspective dominates the historical 


narrative, offering an inaccurate and incomplete description of this area’s vibrant past. 


Teacher, lawyer, orator, and writer John Preston Arthur continued to center white voices 
and stories in his book, Western North Carolina: A History (From 1750-19135) (1914), 
although he does devote a minor chapter to Cherokee history and culture.’ Arthur’s book 
is one of typical mountain stereotypes, wrapped in attempted humorous chapter names 
such as, “Manners and Customs” and “Physical Peculiarities.” Arthur’s passion for this area 
was obvious, albeit underscored by his tendency to over-classify and to 
compartmentalize its inhabitants into conventional white, Anglo-Saxon, Scots-Irish 


categories. 


It wasn’t until much later that books by the likes of Milton Ready and Mitzi Schaden 
Tessier, and then authors such as Nan Chase, Richard Starnes, and Erica Abrams Locklear, 
began to look at Buncombe’s history through a wider view, composing their narratives 
more about the diversity that gave rise to the origins of Buncombe County. Even then, 
some histories continued to focus more on broad generalizations of those who built and 
inhabited this county, and less upon the collective community memory of this area. 
Recently, local historians, archivists, librarians, and authors have engaged with a more 
diverse community memory in an effort to interoret a more complex and honest telling of 
our past. Zoe Rhine’s book, Hidden History of Asheville (2019), achieved a measure of this 
via a variety of Buncombe County voices straight from the community-centered 
"HeardTell” blog.® In Buncombe Origins, Katherine and her colleague, Emily Cadmus— 
both graduates from UNC Asheville’s History program, and both with post-graduate 
degrees related to the history of this area— build on this approach to local history. This 
book is a project which documents the history of Buncombe County from a “whole-truth” 
oerspective. Buncombe Origins is a history which sheds light on both the diversity within 
Buncombe County, as well as the community's collective understanding behind its 


evolution. 


Vill 


l’ll never forget that hot summer afternoon at the now-vanished Bele Chere festival. Pack 
Square in Buncombe County, often simply referred to as “the Square,” and the Vance 
Monument, these were anathema to my grandfather that day at the Bele Chere festival 
and |’m finally beginning to understand why. They reoresented an attempt to minimize the 
history that he knew, the history that he lived, and the history that so many others in this 
county were an integral part of— the history of a community which had been built Upon 
land coercively taken from the Cherokee, the history of a community which had been built 
upon the backs and by the hands of countless African Americans, and the history of a 
community of women who found voices within the sound of their own unique mountain 
dialects. Buncombe Origins is the history of an interconnected and diverse community, a 


community with a tapestry as rich and beautiful as the mountains its people call home. 


Ashley and her grandfather. Private collection. 
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What does "Community Memory” 
mean to you? Why its it important? 


Community Voices 


"A collection of shared stories, ideas or memories passed from one 
generation to the next within a group or community. Collective memory 


helos us understand what is important in our lives and how we relate to 
others in our community.” 


Anita White - Shiloh Resident 


"Shared memory of a community's members, old and new. This isn’t 
necessarily what the local paper or tv station reports will reveal. | believe it 
is the culture and swagger of the community.” 


Tammy Young - Swannanoa Resident 


"It means honest and inclusive narratives. Narratives shape reality.” 


Ami Worthen - Memory Worker 


"Community Memory is the collected range of experiences and 
knowledges, | don't know how to articulate why it is important. It's 
history, but not textbook history. It's highly specific, local information that 
can build resiliency and connection.” 


Heather - Asheville Resident 


"It is a collective understanding of history that can drive approaches to 


the future.” 


Eric Ager - Fairview Resident and NC House Representative 


The Impacts of Colonization in 
Southern Appalachia 


Contributed by Emily Cadmus 


The first known white settlers in what would become Buncombe County were Samuel 
Davidson, his wife Mary, their infant daughter Ruth, and an enslaved woman of African 
descent named Eliza: They built a cabin in the Swannanoa Valley in the 1780s° When the 
Davidson family and Eliza made their journey over the mountains from Old Fort, the United 
States was a fledgling country, gathering its bearings after the Revolutionary War. While 
the colonial period of America was officially over, the Davidson’s were active participants 
in what had become an American political and cultural practice of colonization. When they 
erected their homestead it was just one instance in a succession of events, negotiations, 
and retaliations between Cherokee people and white settlers regarding encroachment 
upon Cherokee land and resources. When the Davidson's and Eliza arrived in the 1780s, 
Cherokee society had transformed through over 200 years of economic, diplomatic, and 


political interactions with Spanish, English, and French colonizers. 
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Left: An artist's depiction of the 
Warren Wilson Archeological Site 
along the Swannanoa River in 
Eastern Buncombe County. This 
rendering shows what 
archeologists believe the village 
might have looked like during the 
so-called "Pisgah” phase, between 
1500 and 600 years ago. 

Image courtesy Ancient North 
Carolinians, Warren Wilson College. 


The first record of European contact with 
Cherokee people is the expedition of 
Hernando de Soto in 1549. Soto's expedition 
was comprised of mostly Spanish men, but 
also included some women, Portuguese and 
Italian people, and enslaved people from 
North Africa and West Africa. On their 
journey from Spain, they made two stops: 
first, in the Canary Islands off the western 
coast of North Africa and again in Cuba 
before disembarking on the North American 
continent. The group made their way on 
foot and on horseback through much of the 
southeast, including oresent day Western 
North Carolina. The precise route of Soto's 
expedition is a subject of soeculation, as the 
colonizers had no context for interpreting 


the geography or the Indigenous societies 


Hernando de Soto’s mission was to 
conquer Indigenous Americans, and in so 
doing, he captured, killed, enslaved, and 
trafficked Indigenous people along the 
length of his journey” However, another 
devastating impact to Indigenous 
oopulations was the introduction of 
smalloox and other illnesses. By the time 
Soto's 650 person campaign landed In 
Florida, it had already encountered two 
different ecosystems, where they gained 
additional personnel and livestock. The 
group brought with them a variety of 
infections caused by at least nineteen 


different organisms.® 


A second Spanish expedition through 


Southern Appalachia came 25 years later, 


they encountered. It is likely, however, that this time led by Juan Pardo. They traveled 


they came across Cherokee-speaking to the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
communities in Western North Carolina, near the native town of Joara and present 
both east and north of present-day day Morganton, where they built a fort and 


Buncombe County. called it Fort San Juan. 
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Left: 16th century Spanish artifacts recovered at the 
former site of the Catawba village of Joara, where Spanish 
colonizers established Fort San Juan. The active 
archeological site is located near Morganton in Burke 
County. Courtesy of Ancient North Carolinians, Warren 
Wilson College. 
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Above: "A New Map of the Cherokee Nation with the Names of the Townes & Rivers They are Situated on,” printed 


in London Magazine 1764. This map shows a large portion of Cherokee territory on the eve of the Revolutionary 
War. ID: MAP802 Buncombe County Special Collections. 


Fort San Juan was one of several forts that the Soanish would build throughout South 
Carolina, North Carolina, and Tennessee.®° Anthropologists agree that Pardo's expedition 
likely passed through the Swannanoa Gap when traveling into the mountains from Joara. 
Written accounts of Pardo’s journey include descriptions of Indigenous people and places 
that seem to have Cherokee-language names and names that correspond to historic 
Cherokee towns. Pardo’s exchanges with Indigenous people were mostly diplomatic, but 
his reoutation was tarnished by the militant and abusive actions of Soto’s expedition, which 
were still in the living memory of many of the people Pardo encountered.’ However, Pardo’s 
intrusion among these Indigenous communities brought their own problems. He and his 
party relied heavily on the Indigenous people they met for food, causing resource scarcity.® 
Further, archaeological digs at Joara show that a massive fire took place In the structures 
that are presumed to have been the sleeping quarters for Pardo’s regiment. Archaeologists 
suggest “That all of the buildings were burned may serve as a chilling testament to how 


relations between the Spaniards and the people of Joara ended tumultuously in 1568.” ° 


4 


Towards the end of the 16th century, England was becoming increasingly aggressive In 
their efforts to claim and colonize territory that had been claimed by Spain in North 
America. In 1584, Queen Elizabeth wrote a grant for Sir Walter Raleigh to explore and 
colonize a huge swath of the North American continent, between 33 and 40 degrees 
latitude.?° In 1588, the Spanish Armada was defeated by the British Royal Navy and 
England's claims to Indigenous land in North America was sanctioned among the 
colonizing powers.” As the dominating colonizers in North America, the English metropole 
began investing heavily in international trade ports on the coast. In addition to agricultural 
oroducts, there was growing market demand for Indigenous goods, especially processed 


deer skins. 


Permanent trading houses were established within Cherokee soeaking communities, and 
INdigenous-made products were sent down the Savannah River, and then up the coast to 
Charles Towne. This economic relationshio garnered a new dependency on trade with the 
English that permanently changed the material culture of Cherokee societies.” Tensions 
rose between English and Cherokee communities as Indigenous producers had to contend 
with dishonesty and thievery from traders. “The Cherokees knew that the hard pressed 
and nearly bankrupt traders cheated them with false weights and measures, and they had 
begun to believe that all Englishmen were bad.’ Additionally, the British settlers and their 
colonial polities manipulated Cherokee communities by threatening or actually 
implementing trade embargoes against them, knowing they were the only access to the 


goods that many Cherokee had come to depend on?” 


“The second of July we found shole water, wher we smelt so sweet, and so 
strong a smel, as if we had bene in the midst of some delicate garden 
abounding with all kinde of odoriferous flowers, by which we were assured, 
that the land could not be farre distant: and keeping good watch, and bearing 
but slacke saile, the fourth of the same moneth we arrived upon the coast, 
which we supposed to be a continent and firme lande, and we sayled along 
the same a hundred and twentie English miles before we could finde any 
entrance, or river issuing into the Sea..” 


— Arthur Barlowe in his diary titled "The First Voyage to Roanoke, 1584” 


French colonizers saw Anglo and Cherokee conflicts as an opportunity to make diplomatic 
overtures to Cherokee leaders in an attempt to garner their allegiance. Despite their 
frustrations with the English, Cherokee people ultimately conceded to honor their alliance 
with the British Carolinians because they could not feasibly abandon their established 
trade networks.” Competition between the French and British metropoles escalated to 
warfare in the contested colonies in a conflict known as the French and Indian War (1/54- 
1763). In 1758, a group of Cherokee warriors, traveling through the Virginia colony on their 
way home after fighting alongside the British against the French, were attacked by English 
settlers. Seeking revenge, some Cherokee attacked settlers a few months later in North 
Carolina, while others targeted English colonies in South Carolina in defense of Indigenous 


women who had suffered abuse at the hands of colonists.” 


A portion of the illustration "Cherokee Nation, Emissaries of Peace, 1762” showing three Cherokee delegates on a 
trio to London. Joshua Reynolds, 1762. Creative Commons. 


After a series of retaliatory attacks, Governor Lyttelton in Charles Towne requested the 
assistance of British troops, and in 1760 Colonel Archibald Montgomery led 1,600 British 
soldiers into Cherokee land, where they burned some of the Lower Towns. In response, 


Cherokee warriors attacked Fort Loudoun, south of what is now Knoxville.” 


In the spring 
of 1/61 over 2,400 British troops demolished 15 middle and upper Cherokee towns and 
15,000 acres of crops. Because the Cherokees were unable to sustain a defense against the 
British, that autumn they signed a treaty that ceded most of the Lower Towns’ hunting 


lands to South Carolina British settlers.” 


The French and Indian War ended two 
years later with the signing of the Treaty 
of Paris of 1763. As a result, England 
solidified their political control of all land 
east of the Mississippi River and 
implemented a Royal Proclamation, which 
legally forbade any European settlement 
west of the Blue Ridge mountains” While 
this proclamation offered some legal 
orotections for Cherokee living west of 
the Appalachian mountain range, many 
Cherokees in the mountains still had to 
contend with white settlers who coveted 


their land and resources. 


In 1773, Cherokee and Creek Indians 
found themselves in heavy debt to 
English traders. When the Governor of 
the Charles Towne colony traveled to 
England to propose a land acquisition to 
the crown for debt payment, “The 
traders, laden with Rum, threats, and 
oromises, descended on the Creeks.” ™ 
Again, the traders threatened to stop 
providing goods to the Creek and 
Cherokee. In an attempt to de-escalate 
Impending violence, the Cherokee and 
the Creek agreed to cede around 2.5 
million acres, part of which was Creek 
territory in South Carolina, and part of 
which was Cherokee land, that extended 


into Appalachia.” 


Anglo-Cherokee relations remained 
complicated and problematic over 
generations, and one result was Increasing 
political divisions within Cherokee society. 
The Cherokee had never been entirely 
politically united, but were connected 
through social customs, language, and 
material culture. “Beyond clans and 
villages there was no Cherokee nation- 
state. It existed only in the imagination of 
[the British.]... Each settlement cluster was 
independent and, by virtue of proximity to 
different outsiders, each pursued aifferent 
economic and foreign policies.” * By the 
time of the American Revolution in 1775, 
there were a variety of opinions among 
Indigenous people on how to engage with 
the war between American rebels and the 
British metropole. Most Cherokees aligned 
with the British, likely because of the 
relative protection of the Proclamation of 
1763. The British wanted their Indigenous 
and colonial allies to remain neutral until 
called upon by the Royal Army, and many 
went along with this strategy. Some 
Cherokee communities, however, 
“hnaroorlLed] resentment about repeated 
encroachments by settlers from Virginia 
and North Carolina, Land] did not listen to 
British advice that neutrality was the best 
policy. In 1776 a group of Cherokee 
warriors attacked the Carolina 
backcountry, and Americans responded 


with a series of violent raids.” “ 


IN 
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After the Revolutionary War ended, the Royal 
Proclamation of 1/63 was no longer in effect. 
Despite negotiations made with the newly formed 
Federal government, the state of North Carolina 
issued grants to land in Cherokee territory to 
veterans as a form of payment for their service, 
and sold land directly to settlers. Colonel Samuel 
Davidson obtained one of these grants, and with 
the legal authority of the state government, he and 
his family established a homestead near Christian 
Creek in present day Swannanoa.®# Shortly after 
their arrival, Davidson was killed by Cherokee 
Indians. Some accounts say he was away from the 
cabin to retrieve his horse, others say he was lured 
into the woods where he was shot with a rifle.” 
What is clear is how the Cherokee people in the 
Swannanoa Valley felt about Davidson establishing 
a homestead on their land. Their perspective had 
informed by over six generations of dishonest and 


exploitative political and social transactions 


between Cherokee communities and white settlers. 


UF1CE is hereby given, that on the 3¢th «ay 
of December neat, there wil] be fold at Note 
rifton, in Buncombe county, a8 much of one mil)1qp 
ufand acres of land, as will fa- 
ereon, which is leven. bundred 
“and feventy one potinds, eighteen fhillings and nine- 
pence =faid-tand is the property 6 John Gray Pent. 
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Above: Newspaper announcement for the sale of 
more than one million acres of land in the newly- 
created Buncombe County. The land was offered 
for sale by John Gray Blount, a land speculator. 
The North Carolina Minerva and Fayetteville 
Advertiser, October 1796. 


Below: Photograph of a memorial dedicated to 
Samuel Davidson. The marker was placed in the 
early 20th century by descendants of Davidson 
near the site where he was killed. 1D: A105-8 
Buncombe County Special Collections. 
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After the Revolution 


Contributed by Dr. Andrew Denson 
Western Carolina University 
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"A Map Showing the Marches of the Army Under Col. Andrew Williamson in 1776 Against the Cherokee 

Nation of Indians” John Drayton, 1827. North Carolina Maps Collection, University of North Carolina 

Chapel Hill. 
While the United States made peace with Great Britain in 1783, the political conditions that 
had drawn Cherokees and other Indigenous people into the Revolutionary War persisted. 
Cherokees still faced intolerable oressure to cede land to the newly independent states, 
and backcountry militia continued to assault Cherokee towns. As a consequence, some 
Cherokees remained at war with the United States for years after Great Britain recognized 


American indeoendence.* 


It was in this context that Cherokee leaders signed their first treaty with the United States, 
an agreement that involved land that would later become part of Buncombe County. 
Negotiated at Hopewell (near present-day Clemson, South Carolina), this treaty established 
borders between Cherokee territory and the states, and federal authorities agreed to help 
Cherokees protect their lands against invasion by American settlers. In Western North 
Carolina, the boundary outlined in the Treaty of Hopewell passed just to the east of 


oresent-day Asheville. 


Unfortunately for Cherokees, a great many settlers had already crossed these new borders 
and taken up residence in the Cherokee country. The state of North Carolina, meanwhile, 
had promised thousands of acres of Cherokee lands to Revolutionary War veterans as 
bounties for military service. In particular, the region along the French Broad and Holston 
Rivers in present-day East Tennessee had become a magnet for new settlers. While the 
Treaty of Hopewell promised that the United States would expel these intruders, the new 
national government had neither the power nor the will to keep its pledge. In these 
conditions, continued warfare between Cherokees and backcountry settlers seemed a 


certainty. ? 


Responding to this crisis, the United States sought a new treaty with the Cherokees. 
Negotiated at present-day Knoxville, the Treaty of the Holston ceded four thousand square 
miles of Cherokee territory to the United States in return for annual payments and a 
renewed promise by the federal government to helo Cherokees protect their remaining 


land. 


NCAP | 
iF THE FORMER 


TERRITORIAL LIMITS 


| 
| 
l CHEROKEE“NATION OF” INDIANS 
| EXHIBITING THE BOUNDARIES OF THE VARIOUS 
CESSIONS 
OF LAND MADE BY THEM TO THE 
COLONIES sworote UNITED STATES 
BY TREATY STIPULATIONS,.FROM THE BEGINNING OF THEIR RELATIONS 


WITH THE WHITES T0 THE DATE OF THEIR REMOVAL 
WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 


C.C.ROYCE. 


"Map of the former territorial 
limits of the Cherokee "Nation 
of” Indians: exhibiting the 
boundaries of the various 
cessions of land made by them 
to the Colonies and to the 
United States by treaty 
stipulations, from the beginning 
of their relations with the whites 
to the date of their removal 
west of the Mississippi River,” by 
Charles C. Royce, 1884. North 
Carolina Collection, University of 
North Carolina. 
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The ceded territory in 1791 included the future site of Asheville. While Cherokee leaders 
objected to the terms of the treaty, American negotiators insisted that this massive land 
transfer was the only alternative to continued violence. In the end, Cherokee leaders 
reluctantly agreed. Even with this treaty, some Cherokees remained at war with 
backcountry settlers for several more years. The settlements that became Asheville and 
Buncombe County developed tin this political context, taking root in a landscape remade 


by the violence of the American Revolution. ° 


One other element of this history is worth mentioning. While the United States forced 
these treaties on the Cherokees, these same agreements involved an acknowledgment of 
Cherokee sovereignty. The United States negotiated with the Cherokee Nation as a 
distinct polity, rather than as a conquered enemy, and it acknowledged that only the 
Cherokee people, themselves, could relinguish property or give up the powers of self- 
government. If Asheville’s existence is a legacy of the violence of the American Revolution, 
the treaty law that enabled the city’s founding reminds us of the enduring sovereignty of 


Indigenous nations within the United States. 
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Above: Map titled "Cherokee Nation and the Trader's Path, ca. 1730” shows the extent of Cherokee territory in the 
American Southeast, reaching from Western North Carolina, west to the Mississippi River. By the end of the 
Revolutionary War the Cherokee controlled only a small fraction of this land. 1D: MAP700O Buncombe County 
Special Collections. 
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Stereoview, “Among the Cliffs of the French Broad” by Taylor & Jones, ca. 1880. 1D: D915-5, Buncombe County 
Special Collections. 


Building Public Space 


Contributed by Katherine Calhoun Cutshall 
Buncombe County Special Collections 


In 1792, following the 1791 Treaty of the Holston, the North Carolina House of Commons 
authorized the formation of Buncombe County from portions of Rutherford and Burke 
Counties. At that time, Buncombe County contained more than 3,257,600 acres or 5,090 
square miles.* The territory was so large that throughout the early part of the 19th century, 
oeople often referred to the county as “The State of Buncombe.” Indeed, so-called Old 


Buncombe County was approximately the same size as the state of Connecticut. 


In the late 18th and early 19th centuries the courthouse and the public square were central 
to everyday life for the white settlers, especially in emerging towns like Asheville. The 
oublic square served as a gathering place for the community and a center for commerce, 
fellowship, and governance. Before the Civil War, all local government actions took place 
at the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions, from the filing of deeds, bonds, and bills of sale, 
to the litigation of criminal and civil cases.* The court met monthly in the county 
courthouse. Among the first agenda items for the new government was the establishment 


of a courthouse and county seat. 


IZ 


Before a county seat was chosen, Justices of the Peace met at the home of Colonel 
William Davidson near the confluence of the French Broad and Swannanoa rivers, a few 
miles southwest from what would become the appointed place for the official courthouse. 
At the direction of the North Carolina House of Commons, justices established a 
commission to select and survey an appropriate location for a town center, courthouse, 


Stocks, and jail.* 


The first group of commissioners quickly came to an impasse. There was disagreement 
about the location for the county seat, the question being if it should be located north or 
south of the Swannanoa River. In resoonse to the stalemate, the North Carolina legislators 
appointed a second commission, which included a member from Burke County as an 
impartial tie breaker. The new commission settled on a location north of the Swannanoa. 


The committee resolved: 


“We have agreed and hereby do agree that the courthouse 
stand as near to the big branch between the Indian graves, 
and Swannanoa, not exceeding, or extending more north 


than the Indian graves the nearest and best situation to the 
ford of the said Branch, where this present waggon road 
crosses the same— the Stocks and prison to be convenient 
to the courthouse.” ® 


Shortly after officials aoproved the chosen spot for the county seat, John Burton surveyed 
the first plat for the new town. For a short while, the new town was known as Morristown, 
oresumably after one of the members of the second planning committee, William 
Morrisson. However, this is an oral tradition and there is no written record to support this 
reasoning.® A map featured in Asheville and Buncombe County by F.A. Sondley depicts 
John Burton’s survey and includes the names of those who purchased the lots (see the 


following page). 


After deciding where it would be located, there is litthe mention of the courthouse on the 
record. The exact location and style of structure of Buncombe County’s earliest 

courthouse(s) is uncertain. There may have been up to three single-story log structures, 
scattered in various locations near the present square throughout the late 18th and early 


19th centuries. 
1s 
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Historic Landmarks and 
Courthouses 


Contributed by Katherine Calhoun Cutshall 
Buncombe County Special Collections 


Careful reading of early property deeds recorded in Buncombe County can helo us imagine 
the landscape in and around present Downtown Asheville as it appeared in the early 19th 
century. Due to increased human impact and eventual urban develooment, many of the 
key landmarks described in these early records either no longer exist or have been 


rendered unrecognizable. 


Similarly, throughout the years the Buncombe County Government has inhabited a number 
of courthouses. Their geographic location and architectural styles heloed shape the face of 


the Public Square. 


Portion of a bird’s eye view map of Downtown Asheville ca. 1912. ID: Map208, Buncombe County Special Collections. 
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Indian Graves 


According to early property records, there 
was an apparent Indigenous burial ground 
in the southwestern end of what is now 
Downtown Asheville. 


F.A. Sondley described the supposed 
location of the site on page 75 In his book 
Asheville and Buncombe County. 


The approximate location of the graves, 
according to oral traditions, would have 
been near the intersection of Church Street 
and Patton Avenue, near the Kress 


Re hei en Ae age 
a rhe ees AA 


‘ s a rr. we “a4 I : 7 
Building. 
Left: Portion of a 1912 Bird's Eye View of Asheville showing the 


area near the intersection of Lexington and Patton. MAP20O8, 
Buncombe County Special Collections 
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Stoney Hill 


For most of the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries, this geographic feature was 
known as Battery Park. Today, the area 
rises only slightly above the rest of the 
center of the city. However, when 
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describe the land, the elevation was much 
higher. Used as a strategic weapons- 
staging location during the Civil War, the 
military battery was retired and the hill 
occupied by the original Queen Anne-style ae st 8 gh rg <i a Dh ies Se 
Battery Park Hotel. In the 1920s, the hill was " LEE: : gid: 9, se he ie io he : BS oe 
leveled to construct E.W. Grove’s Spanish DIRS eee ey ae ay eae 
Revival Battery Park Hotel, which stil 
stands today. 


Right: Portion of a 1912 Bird’s Eye View of Asheville showing the 
original Battery Park Hotel and surrounding area. MAP208, 
Buncombe County Special Collections 
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Springs and Wells 


Before the surge of urban develooment 
following the Civil War, there were several 
locations where Asheville residents could 
freely access drinking water for 
themselves or their livestock. 

During most of the 19th century there 
were two public wells on Pack Square. 
Besides these wells, there were springs 
used as animal watering troughs on 
oresent day North Lexington Avenue 
(then called Water Street) and on 
Biltmore Avenue (South Main Street) near 
the intersection with Eagle Street. 


Above: Portion of MAP200 showing Nasty Branch or Town 
Branch. Buncombe County Special Collections. 


Right: Asheville Weekly Citizen, July 11, 1877 


Big Branch 


The Big Branch was one of the most 
critical geographic features in the early 
develooment of Asheville. Early city 
olanners were required to locate the town 
center such that, "the courthouse stand as 
near to the big branch between the Indian 
graves, and Swannanoa, not exceeding, or 
extending more north than the Indian 
graves...” 


Known today as Nasty Branch or Town 
Branch, the creek was far more apparent 
in the early 19th century than it is today. 


When it was more visible this body of 
water served as a geographic marker 
dividing the East End neighborhood from 
Downtown Asheville. 


TS Oe 

Wuy Not?—Why cannot the proper 
withorities fix up the two wells on Court 
Square for the comfort and convenience 
of the public? Could not yood buckets 
be put on, and have the well-houses. so 
enclosed as to be locked at night, thus 


protecting the property? ‘These wells 
furnish the best water in the cefitral 
part of the town, and it is simply an 
imposition on the public survouuding to 
be compelled to go to private wells to 
get water. We hope our authorities will 
take the matter in hand. 
EEL ten tee 


Portion of "View of Asheville from the 


Buncombe County Courthouses 


1792-1825 


Throughout the late 18th and early 
19th century Buncombe County court 
was held in a number of buildings 
across various locations in the vicinity 
of today's Pack Square. 


From available evidence, these early 
courthouses were simple log 
structures. There may have been as 
many as five different buildings during 
this period. 


1825-1833 


In 1825, the log courthouse was 
replaced with one of the first brick 
structures in Asheville. Construction 
Started in late spring 1825. 


It is likely that the courthouse was 
constructed, In part, by enslaved 
laborers. 


No images exist of this courthouse. 


In 1850, construction began on a new 
courthouse. Local builder Eohraim 
Clayton directed the project. 
According to the 1850 census, Clayton 
enslaved four Black men between ages 
17-45 who likely played a large part In 
the construction. 


Newspaper accounts from the time 
describe it as “Magnificent” and 
"nandsome.” 


This courthouse was destroyed by an 
accidental fire in January 1865. 


Summer House,” Published by J.M. Edney, 


1851. ID: A202-8 


Portion of stereoview by Taylor & Jones 


"City-County Building Group” by Douglas 


Ellington, 1926. ID: M844-8. 


1876-1903 


Between 1865 and 1876, there existed 
a small, temporary courthouse. In 
18/76, construction began on a new 
permanent structure. Designed by 
J.A. Tennent, the bricks for the 
courthouse were manufactured on 
Clayton St. Tne courthouse was 
outfitted with a four-faced clock 
ourchased in Philadelohia. When 
construction began on the next 
courthouse, the clock was relocated 
to the new building. 


1903-1928 


showing the courthouse ca. 1880. [D:AOO02-5 


Designed by Kenneth McDonald, this 
courthouse was the first designed to 
house all Buncombe County 
government agencies. However, the rate 
of growth during the construction 
period was so fast, that Buncombe 


County outgrew its accommodations 
before they were complete. To make up 
for the space, Buncombe County 
oOurchased several other nearby lots, 
including the Knickerbocker Hotel to 
house additional county offices. 


In the mid-1920s Asheville 
AAAS: and Buncombe County began 
i a aay discussing constructing new 
| local government buildings. 


| att Architect Douglas Ellington 
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Completed in 1928, this Neoclassical Style building Is still in use as the courthouse 
today. Designed by the firm Milburn, Helster, and Company, there have been many 
changes to the building over the years, including building expansions and historical 
renovations. Although built to house all county offices, growth over the last nearly 100 
years has resulted in various departments exiting the building for more spacious 

Bm accommodations. Today, the courthouse is headquarters for the Buncombe County 


Be Sheriff and Clerk of Court. 


Pie: Image: Buncombe County Courthouse ca. 1928, by George Masa. Buncombe County Special Collections, [D: A155-8M 


What is something in Buncombe 


County’s history that we should 
celebrate? 


Community Voices 
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Elizabeth (Liz) Colton - Asheville Resident 
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Dan Pierce - Black Mountain Resident 


John E. Ross - Author 
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The Eastern Band of 
Cherokee Indians 


Contributed by Dr. Andrew Denson 
Western Carolina University 


The Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians traces its origins to the roughly one thousand 
Cherokees who avoided deportation to the West in the late 1830s under the Indian 
removal policy. Numbering more than fifteen thousand enrolled citizens today, the Eastern 
Band is the only federally recognized Native American nation in North Carolina. It owns 
around 57,000 acres of land in the state’s western region, with most of that property 
contained within the Qualla Boundary, the tribe's large landholding on the border of the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park. The Eastern Band is one of three federally 
recognized Cherokee tribes today, along with the Cherokee Nation of Oklahoma and the 


United Keetoowah Band of Cherokee Indians.” 


In the late 1810s, twenty years before removal, the United States forced the Cherokee 
Nation to cede a large portion of its territory, including a section of present-day North 
Carolina between Waynesville and the Nantahala Ridge. The treaties in question included a 
orovision that allowed Cherokees who wanted to remain in the ceded territory to claim 
individual land reserves. In Western North Carolina, about fifty Cherokees, acting as heads 
of households, registered for these reserves, seeking to maintain a Cherokee presence in 
lands the Cherokee Nation no longer controlled. Some of these families established a series 
of small communities near the junction of Soco Creek and the Oconaluftee River, where 
the town of Cherokee lies today. Known collectively as Qualla Town, these settlements 
became the nucleus of the present-day Qualla Boundary. Thus, years before the majority 
of Cherokees suffered removal, there were Cherokee communities in North Carolina living 


outside of the boundaries of the Cherokee Nation. 2 


In the 1830s, when the United States forced the Cherokee Nation to remove, Cherokees at 
Qualla Town convinced federal authorities to exempt them from the policy. They argued 
that they had separated from the Cherokee Nation two decades earlier and, as a result, 


were not subject to removal. 
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Elsewhere, small numbers of Cherokees 
avoided deportation by securing individual 
permissions to remain or by eluding the 
military forces sent to gather them for the 
journey west. When military operations 
ended, some of the Cherokees who had 


escaped moved to the Qualla Town 
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settlements, while others established new 


4 
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communities further west. Cherokees rebuilt 
their lives and began working to reacquire 
oroperty. After the Civil War, these 
communities organized politically as the 
Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians, gaining 
recognition as a distinct tribe from both the 
State of North Carolina and the federal 
government. Congress placed Cherokee land 
into protective trust, and the Qualla Town 
community of Yellow Hill, today the town of 
Cherokee, became the Eastern Band's 
administrative and political center. 

In the 20th century, tourism became a 


significant factor in North Carolina Cherokee 


life. The creation of the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park alongside the Qualla —_ postcard showing two different groups of men (one white, the 
Boundary resulted in thousands of visitors ls abet or keel ag al Bette Sanaa 
passing each year through Cherokee land. 

In 1948, regional civic and business leaders, joined by tribal officials, organized the 

Cherokee Historical Association, which developed heritage tourism attractions like the 
historical drama Unto These Hills. Tourism quickly became the primary industry in the 

town of Cherokee and Its immediate vicinity, making the Qualla Boundary an increasingly 


important element of the regional economy: 
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Later, in the 1990s, the Eastern Band moved decisively into tribal gaming, partnering with 
the Harrah's corporation to establish a highly successful casino in Cherokee. The resources 
generated by gaming have heloed the Eastern Band improve tribal schools and other 
services, while strengthening the tribe’s political and economic influence in North Carolina. 
The Cherokee Preservation Fund, a grant-making non-profit established with gaming 
revenue, has become a vital Source of Support for cultural organizations in the state's 


western region, benefitting both Indigenous and settler communities? 


In recent years, one the clearest signs of Cherokee persistence and revival in North Carolina 
has come in the form of a series of land purchases by the Eastern Band. In 1995, the tribe 
reacquired Kituwah, an ancient Cherokee townsite remembered as a "Mother town" of the 
Cherokee people. Later, the Eastern Band purchased the site of Cowee, a significant town In 
oresent-day Macon County, and the Tullulah mound site in Graham County, and it recently 
acquired land adjacent to the Nikwasi Mound in Franklin’ These purchases protect sacred 
sites and places of great cultural and historical significance. Two centuries after Cherokees 
lost much their ancient homeland, the Eastern Band is reconstructing elements of a 


traditional Indigenous landscape in Western North Carolina. 


Portion of “Qualla and 3200 Acre Tracts, Cherokee [ndian Reservation, North Carolina” 1941. North Carolina Collection, University 
of North Carolina Chapel Hill. 
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What ts the most important event 
In Buncombe County's recent 
history? 


Community Voices 


"Integration of the schools in 1969." 


Eric Ager - Fairview Local and NC House Representative 


"The death of Bele Chere in 2013. My hope is that it will see revival at 
some point; and Urban Renewal, which is a blight upon this entire nation 
and has just started coming to light in the past few years. 


Ashley McGhee Whittle - Assistant Archivist, UNC Asheville 


"Discovering the Vance Monument Time Capsule in 2015." 


Sharon - Historian 


"| think the establishment of the TDA has changed our culture in extreme 
ways.” 


Ami Worthen - Memory Worker 


"Removing the Vance Monument." 


Mary McPhail Standaert - Montreat Resident 


ZS 


Social Life and Commerce 


Contributed by Katherine Calhoun Cutshall 

Buncombe County Special Collections 

Asheville was in a prime location for travelers, although most routes were difficult to 
traverse, especially with a stagecoach carrying loads of goods, or driving large herds of 
livestock. However, Asheville was well situated to serve as a stopping point along 
emerging and established regional trade routes. Even before the Civil War, the area was a 
oopular vacation spot for wealthy Southerners escaping summer heat and diseases like 


malaria and typhoid.? 


Over the course of the early 19th century these arduous routes began to improve. By the 
1830s several turnpike roads crisscrossed Western North Carolina and connected Asheville 
to other regional hubs in Tennessee, South Carolina, and Georgia. Perhaps the most 
impactful of these roads was the Buncombe Turnpike. The turnpike allowed for easier 
passage along the French Broad River by drovers from the foothills of Tennessee and 


Kentucky moving their stock to Southern markets’ 


Portion of stereoview “Along the French Broad Road to Warm Springs” by Taylor & Jones. Photograph 
likely taken from Alexander's Inn in northwest Buncombe County. /D: F539-5, Buncombe County 
Special Collections. 
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The Buncombe Turnpike and other improvements in regional travel were the driving 
factors for economic growth in Buncombe County before the Civil War. As the 19th 
century progressed Asheville saw steady population growth and continued to build a 


positive reputation among travelers for both business and pleasure. 


There are very few sources that provide detailed information about business and social life 
in Asheville before the emergence of the town’s first newspaper in 1840, The Highland 
Messenger. The earliest images of the landscape date to just a few years before the Civil 
War. Other ideas about what the square looked like in the early 19th century must be 


reconstructed in the mind's eye. 
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Two excerpts from a letter from Louisa H. Rodgers of Athens, GA to her cousins Caroline and Martha dated July 1824. Throughout the 
letter Louisa describes her journey to Asheville and the city center, noting that the foundation of a new courthouse was just being laid. 
Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina Chapel Hill. 
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Despite lacking a local newspaper in the early 19th century, residents of Buncombe County 
were well-connected with other larger cities, so a few mentions of the business and people 
of Asheville can be found predating the Highland Messenger in larger cities across the 


Southeast. 


After 1840, the Highland Messenger gives researchers a better idea of the overall 
character of Asheville. Business advertisements, local news, and editorial reports provide 


insight into daily life in early Asheville. 


ee ee m8 ee eee Ee 


BUNCOMBE. 


AMES PATTON, Jun, respecttully informs his 
friends and the public, that be continues to keep | 
bis we Known Establishment at the sign af the Eagle, 
in Ashville, Buncombe county, who is ip readiness 
to receive and attend to those who may cull on him. 
His house is : arrange “1 so as to accommodate gentle 
men with their famines with rooms, suitable and airy 
for summer. Also, private rooms for these who | ! 
wish, and rooms tor ‘transient travellers; with a new |< 
range of stables now putting up, seventy-two by filty- 
tour feet, with foar range of stalls therein, aud | 
sire ami of water conducted to every part ot the estub- * 
lihment, through pipes from the mountain. And | 
convenient to this establishment are some very Chaly- | 
heate water, some of which has been used (o advan | 
tage. He has on hand a general assortment of 
Goods, Spirits, &c.; Tannery, Saddle, Harness, | 
Boot, aud Shoe, ‘T: ailor, and Blacksmith’s shops, 
with then roceeds, made suitable fur the-traveller, | 
all of which will be sold on the lowest possible terms. 
His rates for boarding man and horse, seven dol- 
lars per week—childrey and servants a proportiou- 
able deduction. Als, a further deduction where a 
family stays a length oftime. His boar ding house is 
a large white framed house, joined by a brick build- 
ing below, and is in the southern part of the village, 
32 miles south of the Warm Springs, and is sufficient. 
ly large tor the accommodation of one hundred per- 
sons. He isauthorized to say that Wm. Murray, 13 
smiles south of Asheville, and Dr. Benjamin Hourth, 
1 mile below the Warm ‘Springs, (both good houses s,) 
also hold themselves in readiness to take visiters and 


ey ip ; ~ AIN. PU PLE % eae 


"Soy Revere er satrcring b® 


akpe a good quality, from Pendleton & Bun- 
€ on sew moderate terms. | > 
THOMAS JOHNSTON, 


" Nov, 2 _ 1* ; King-atreet Road. 


Above: An advertisement for butter made in Buncombe County. 
Charleston Daily Courier, November 2, 1820. 


Below: Brief mention of the increased number of travelers through 
Asheville. Raleigh Register, March 1827. 


VE misration.—A letter from. Asheville, 
in Buncombe county, N.C. to the editor 
of ‘the Western Carolinian,~ states, that 
th eyeing the last four months, the flow of 

migration through Asheville oo surpass- | 
ed any . bang ng ot the kind the writer ever 
t was Drala uncommon to see 

eight, ten, or | waggons and carts, | 
passing: in a sin; ingle days surrounded by 
foes eee weit ildren, who know not 
| they came, or whither the 

ving. ‘The great of the emi-{ 
sensi were from. the middle or eastern 


y) | wavellers to the mountains the enstivg season, and 

a pledgesthemselves to render every possible satisfac age of th te, wending their way te om 
at | Son in their powr, on the most moderate terms the ighly favored. climes of the west. 

yp | Country ern afford. 


N.B.—Tie roads across the Saluda and Sevanano 
Gaps, of the Blue Ridge, are now put in good repair 
the States of South and. North Rome. 


Asheville, May 27, 1825. [Ji4 83] 


Left: An advertisement for the Eagle Hotel and other local 
accommodations for travelers in Western North Carolina. 
Charleston Daily Courier, June 14, 1823. 
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As in cities across the Southern United States in the 19th century, enslaved Black 
people made up a significant portion of Buncombe County's population— about 
fifteen percent. Census records indicate a much higher proportion of enslaved people 
in the population center of Asheville. Asheville functioned as a slave society much like 
most Southern economies; exploiting the labor of enslaved Black people was central 


to economic growth.° 


Based on available evidence, Asheville did not have an established “slave market,” nor 
are there documented sales of enslaved people en masse on the public square. In fact, 
most often the transfer of ownership of enslaved people happened privately, and no 
bill of sale was officially recorded. Enslaved people were often bequeathed to a new 
enslaver in a will, transferred as a gift on occasions like weddings, and auctioned to 
the highest bidder at private estate sales. However, the business of transferring 
ownership of enslaved people frequently took place at the Buncombe County 
Courthouse, and the jail was often used to hold enslaved people captured by local law 
enforcement as they sought freedom from bondage. Before the Civil War there were 


more than 600 documented sales of enslaved people registered in Buncombe County. * 
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Graph: Change in land area and population percent change by demographic in Buncombe County, NC 1800-1860. Statistics from the 
US Census Bureau. 
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Newspaper clipping describing Isaac, an enslaved man who labored at the Eagle Hotel. Highland 
Messenger, November 25, 1847. 


Asheville’s 19th century economy was relatively diverse, unlike most regional markets 
centered on the labor of enslaved people. By the 1840s there were several hotels along 
Asheville’s Main Street (now Biltmore Avenue and Broadway). Owned and managed by 
some of BUNcombe County’s wealthiest citizens, these hotels were more than rugged 
taverns meant for those passing through town. Establishments like the Eagle Hotel Gust 
off the square on what Is now Biltmore Ave.) solicited wealthy visitors, and were promoted 


in a Charleston newspaper as catering to “gentlemen and ladies.” ° 


Enslaved people labored in a variety of sectors including hospitality. James W. Patton, 
owner of the Eagle Hotel and other profitable Asheville businesses, enslaved dozens of 


oeople who worked in the hotel as housekeepers, cooks, gardeners, and more. ° 


In addition to hotels, there were also stores selling all manner of goods— both local and 
imported. Merchants boasted items like fresh fruits and vegetables, meat and dairy 
products, and confections. Along the edges of the square, tradesmen offered their 


services such as tailoring, smithing, tanning, and watch-making. 
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On different occasions Asheville papers described the character and characters of the 
court square, as well as highlighted issues of public opinion. It was common for the square 


to be filled with vendors of various kinds, including vagabonds and peddlers. 


As Asheville and Buncombe County grew, so too did the importance of the public square 


for residents and visitors alike. 


£Z The frogs of Egypt were not a “cir- 
cumstauce” in poiat of numbers (compara- 
tively speaking) to the pedlars who throng 
our Court Square this week.. Pedlars of 
guns and chestnuts, pedlars of tobacco and 
cider, pedlars of gingerbread and jackasses, 
pedlars of mules and crockery ware, of ap- 
ples and apple jack—in short, of almost any 
thing you want, except money, jostle and el- 


bow each other from “rosy morn. to dewy 
9 v , 


’ 


Asheville News, October 17, 1858 


- Mr. William G., accompanied by sev- 
eral of his female friends, has taken 
possession of Cuurt Square, much to 
the ainoyance of those whose olfacto- 
ries are at all sentsitive. It is said 


that William’s scensitive powers are 
promotive of health, but we are confi- 
dent the several pounds of preventive in 
this case is Worse than any disease that 
flesh is heir to, 


Asheville Weekly Citizen, October 16, 1879 


$2 


CANADA COWAR, 


WATCHMAKER § JEWELEL 


AND DEALER I¥ 


Clocks, Jeweiru, and Spectacles, Ge. 
Public Square—Main Street, 


Asheville, N. C. 


All repsring in my line neatly and promptly 
executed. ¢ 


NEW FAMILY 
SRO ALOON. 


TIIE nndersigned takes this me- 
MB toa of informing the citizens of 
Asheville and vicinity that he will 
open during the week before the next April 
Court, a regular family Grocery and 


EATING SALOON. . 

He will have in his Establishment Coffee, Su- 
gar, Rice, Molasses. Dried Beef, Bacon, Bologne 
Sausages, Oysters, Sardines, Salmon, Lobsters, 
Cheese, Crackers, Candies, Raisins, Tobacco, 
Segars, &c., &c. A quantity of all sorts of 


BRrRBAD, 


kept constantlyon hand. Itis his purpose to | 
ae! a iaeitteobe house, and solicits a share of | 


blic patronage. 
et einds af country produce, Butter, Eggs, 
Poultry &c., taken in exchange for Edibles, or 
tatthe market price } ve 
Call at the store house immediately south of 
Gadger’s Hotel on the court house square, and you 
shall have anything to = 


| you may call for. No Liquors kept in the estab- 


Meals prepared on short notice, and at any 
tay aight. 
ae ~ * “e A, B. ROMANO, Agent. 
March, 24,1858 = Ah 


| Desirable Town Property 


FOR SALE. 


BARGAINS! 


es Khe subscriber offers for 
‘Etete sale all his Town Property, 
spesaa == well known as among the best 
located, best improved, and most valuable in 
the placa. 

The lot on which he lives, within tbree 
minutes walk of the .Court House, contains 
about two acres, and has upon it a new and 
elegant . | 


DWELLING HOUSE, 
containing ten rooms, and all necessary out 
buildings. There is a well of excellent wa— 
ter in the yard. The whole improvement is 
new and of the best Cescription, and asa 
residence very desirable. ; 

: -——_ALSO— | 

ITis Store Ifouse and Lot, near the public 
square, and immediately opposite Gudger’s 
‘Ltlotel, There is an excellent 

_ Brick Store House, 

45 by 26 feet, three stories, having attached 
a good ware house, ice house, sheds and of- 
fees. The lot contains about an acre anda 
half, lying immediately on Main street. This 
is one’ of the oldest_and most popular busi- 
ness stands io Asheville. 

| —ALSO-- | 

About Ninety Acres of Land, lying imme- 
diately adjoining the residence,—wuch of it 
well timbered, and all of it good tiilable 
land, and lying within the corporate limits of 
the towo. 

- This property forms one of the best set- 
tlements for a business man to be found anys 
'where. It will be sold separately, or togeth- 


jer, to suit purchasers. Any one wishing to 


buy such property will of course examine it 
for themselves, and a further description is, 
therefore, deemed unnecessary. It will be 
sold on accommodating terms. 
a JESSE 8S. SMITH. 
January 6, 1859. tf © 


Black-Owned Businesses on Pack 
Square 1896-1931 sisi. seco! Estectons 9” 


1896/1897 


[Name Address | Business 


Jackson, B. J. Court Square, Green grocer 
pen deities [OF 
Swepson, P.J. Court Square, Green grocer 
premen deeaartn sina [OE 
Evans, S. G. Court Sq, Central Green grocer 
South 


1899/1900 


Turner, George 4 Court Square Chiropodist 
North 

|O OF Hall 10 Court Square Odd Fellows Lodge/civic club 
North 


1900/1901 


North 
North 
North 


Washburn, E. J. (female) 16 Court Sq $ 


Masonic Hall 9 Court Square Fraternal Organization 
South 


1902/1903 


Conley, Lee 11 Court Square Barber 
NW 


Wilson, J. A. 16 Court Square S 
|Brown, HarrisonB. | 22 Court Square S 


1904/1905 

N 
Wilson, J. A. 16 Pack Square S 
|Brown,H.B. | 22 Pack Square S 


1906/1907 
Bowman, J. W. 5 Revell Bldg, Pack 
Square NW 


Oak Hall Barber Shop 
In individual directory, this Barber 
shop is @ 124 Chunn 


People’s Benevolent and Relief 22 Pack Square S 
Association 


1907/1908 


22 Pack Square $ 


Bowman, J. W. 5 Revell Bldg, Pack | Oak Hall Barber Shop 
Square NW 


1909 


Hudson, I. S. City Market, Pack Vegetables 
iris agent [Se 
Jackson, B. J. City Market, Pack Vegetables 
meen aes eee 
Jackson, Chas City Market, Pack vegetables 
ese fae ee 
Sq E 


[Thomas/Thompson] & Simmons; | Oates Building, Four Hundred Pressing Club 


First name spelled each in Pack Square N 
different parts of the directory (basement) 


Perrin, Walter F Oates Budg, Pack Acme Barber Shop 
Sq N (basement) 
21 Pack Square Oak Hall Barber Shop 
NW 


1910 
a 


21 Pack Square Oak Hall Barber Shop 
NW 


Perrin, Walter F Oates Building, Acme Barber Shop 


Pack Square N 
(basement) 


Frazier & Thompson Oates Building, Four Hundred Pressing Club: 
Pack Square N dyers, cleaners, repairers, tailors 
(basement) 


Conley, Lee 11 % Pack Sq N 
Murrough, Noah 5 Pack Square SW _ | The Pack Square Cafe 

Masonic Hall 9 Square South Fraternal Organization 

1911 


Jackson, B. J. City Market, Pack Vegetables 
Sq FE 
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Jackson, Chas City Market, Pack 
Sq FE 


Perrin, Walter F Oates Building, Acme Barber Shop 


Pack Square N 
(basement) 


Rayne, J. S. 13 Pack Sq NW Chiropodist 
Conley, Lee 11 % Pack Sq N 
5 Pack Sq, NW Bowman’s Barber Shop 


Twitty, Wade L. 6 Pack Square S Barber 

Lied [= nee 
Masonic Hall 9 Pack Sq South Fraternal Organization 
Meenctet_[iaeceg [Feelin 
Knuckles, Chas W 16 Reed Bldg Barber 
Neca 


1912 


Jackson, B. J. City Market, Pack Vegetables 
Sq E 

Jackson, Chas City Market, Pack 
Sq E 


Perrin, Walter F Oates Building, Acme Barber Shop 
Pack Square N 
(basement) 


Perrin, W. P Oates Building, Four Hundred Pressing Club: 
Anderson, S. W. Pack Square N dyers, cleaners, repairers, tailors 


(basement) and employment 
Jones, Richard P. Oates Building Massage 

Pack Square N 

(basement) 


Swepson, E. W. 9 % Pack Sq NW Pressing Club 
Forney, W. C. 


Conley, Lee 11 % Pack Sq N 


Twitty, Wade L. 6 Pack Square S Barber 
(basement) 


1913 


Jackson, B. J. City Market, Pack Vegetables 

Sea Fy Aa Dd 
Johnson, Geo. W. Oates Bldg Barber 

mene dimecsqaren | 


Jones, R. P Oates Building, Big 400 Pressing Club: dyers, 


Pack Square N cleaners, repairers, tailors and 
(basement) employment 


5 Pack Square NW 
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Do you have a favorite downtown 
business or Institution (past or 
present)? 


Community Voices 


"Jack of the Woods Pub." "Pack Library Special Collections." "The Southern.” 


Jan Kubinec - Kenilworth Resident John E. Ross - Author Emily Peele - Deputy 
Register of Deeds 


"Probably Woolworths. They had hot "| like the library, | like the science and art 


dogs! We did not have them at home.” museums, and | like the craft shops.” 


Joyce Revis Pittman - West Asheville Lover Anita White - Shiloh Resident 


"| loved Hot Spot! Vincent's Ear, The Green Door, 45 Cherry, 


|" 


Vicenzo's...the old Malaprop’s was my favorite hangout 


Stephanie Reagan - Veteran Educator 


"The old Parkway Office building." "Pack Library.” “Kim's Wig Shop!" 


Zakiya Bell-Rogers - Community 
Development Specialist 


Eric Ager - Fairview Local and Mary McPhail Standaert 


NC House Representative - Montreat Resident 
“Chai Pani, Curio, and "Chestnut— I've had some very "Limones is a special 
Woolworth Walk." memorable meals there.” place for our family.” 
Heather - Asheville Resident Dan Pierce - Black Mountain Resident kim Roney - Councilmember 
"S&W. I'm glad that it found an adaptive reuse.” “Fiahias GOWN, TODS TOF Snoes.” 
Will Hornaday - Asheville Resident Tammy Young - Swannanoa Resident 


"The Grove Arcade. | walked by it for many years when the windows 


were boarded up, and look at it now.” 


James Sargent McCormick - Retired 


"The library, movie theaters, 
and the S&W Cafeteria.” "Past— Vincent's Ear. These days— Static Age." 


Elizabeth (Liz) Colton - Asheville Resident Ami Worthen - Memory Worker 
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Swepson, Ernest W. 7% Pack Sq NW Cleaning and Pressing 
MeDonald, Thos 6 Pack Sq 


1914 


Swepson, Ermest W 77 Pack Sq NW 
MeDonald, Thos 6 Pack Sq 


Jackson, B. J. City Market, Pack Vegetables 
Sq E 


Jones, R. P Oates Building, Big 400 Pressing Club: dyers, 
Pack Square N cleaners, repairers, tailors and 


(basement) employment 
Frazier, S.D. Oates Building, Barber 
Pack Square N 


(basement) 
1915 
Sq E 


Acme Barber Shop Oates Building, Barber 
Pack Square N 
(basement) 
Big 400 Pressing Club Oates Building, Dyers, cleaners, repairers, tailors 


Pack Square N and employment 
(basement) 


Legal Building Barber Shop 10 Pack Square S Barber 
(basement) 


1916 
Jackson, B. J. City Market, Pack Produce 

peso fags [Petes 
Acme Barber Shop Oates Building, Barber 


Pack Square N 
(basement) 


Big 400 Pressing Club Oates Building, Dyers, cleaners, repairers, tailors 


Pack Square N and employment 
(basement) 


Legal Building Barber Shop 10 Pack Square $ Barber 
(basement) 


1917 


Sq E 


$8 


NOTE: Jackson’s entry does not 
include an asterisk in the 1917 


directory, but does include one in 
the 1916 & 1918 volumes 
Barber 


Acme Barber Shop Oates Building, 
Pack Square N 


(basement) 
Big 400 Pressing Club Oates Building, Dyers, cleaners, repairers, tailors 


Pack Square N and employment 
(basement) 


Legal Building Barber Shop 10 Pack Square S Barber 
(basement) 


1918 


Johnson, Geo. W Oates Bldg Acme Barber Shop 
Pack Square N 

Jackson, B. J City Market, Pack Produce 

Sq E 


Swepson, E. W. Pack Sq North Big 400 Pressing Club 


McDonald, Thomas Pack Sq NW Legal Building Barber Shop 
(basement) 


Pack Sq NW Barber 


1920 


Swepson, E. W. Pack Sq North Big 400 Pressing Club 
5 Pack Sq NW 


Johnson, Geo. W. (mgr) Oates Bldg Acme Barber Shop 
ed resgunen [ten 
McDonald, Thomas Pack Sq NW Legal Building Barber Shop 
Moment 
Sq E 


1922 


Jackson, B. J. City Market, Pack Produce 
Sq FE 
Swepson, E. W. Oates Bldg Cleaning and pressing (doesn’t say 
(basement) 
McDonald, Thomas Pack Sq NW Legal Building Barber Shop 
Leica Ui nA Mr 


1923 


Jackson, B. J. City Market, Pack Produce 
Sq E 


be 


McDonald, Thomas Pack Sq NW Legal Building Barber Shop 
(basement) 


2 Pack Sq N Bijou Barber Shop 


1924 


Sq E 


McDonald, Thomas ** (the Legal Pack Sq NW Legal Building Barber Shop 
Bldg Barber Shop has a notation in (basement) 

the name directory section that 

says “for white,” but there is an 

asterisk for colored by the name) 

1925 


Jackson, B. J. City Market, Pack Produce 

meson fagemssems [Pee 
McDonald, Thomas Pack Sq NW Legal Building Barber Shop 
La La a Menlo 


1926 
McDonald, Thomas ** (the Legal Pack Sq NW Legal Building Barber Shop 


Bldg Barber Shop has a notation in (basement) 
the name directory section that 

says “for white,” but there is an 

asterisk for colored by the name) 


McDonald, Thomas ** (the Legal Pack Sq NW Legal Building Barber Shop 
Bldg Barber Shop has a notation in (basement) 

the name directory section that 

says “for white,” but there is an 

asterisk for colored by the name) 

1929 


McDonald, Thomas Pack Sq NW Legal Building Barber Shop 
(basement) 


1930 


McDonald, Thomas Basement, Legal Barber (no mention of “for 
Bldg whites” this year) 


1931 


McDonald, Thomas Basement, Legal 
Bldg 


AO 


Is there a building, street, or 
neighborhood in Asheville or 
Buncombe County that has a 
special meaning to you? 


Community Voices 


‘a TCT | | | 5 | ] 
~| re a exile (f=) ae : = i de ee es ea ee a 
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ming holes and trouble. 


Ashley McGhee Whittle - Assistant Archivist, UNC Asheville 


{ Bi ) ” _.) 
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Zakiya Bell-Rogers - Community Development Specialist 
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Postcard “Asheville, N.C., Station of 
Southern Railroad” shows railway 
station in Biltmore Village. 
Postmarked 1907. ID: AA484, 
Buncombe County Special 
Collections. 


Depictions of Asheville as a Place of 
Recreation and Leisure 


Contributed by Emily Cadmus 


Between 1880 and 1900, Asheville saw dramatic shifts in population, the economy, 
demographics, and culture. In 1880, the Western North Carolina Railroad connected to 
Asheville Junction Cin present day Biltmore Village), and a bombardment of middle class 
and wealthy vacationers descended upon the city. Some of these travelers became full- 
time or seasonal residents. By 1900, the total population reached 15,000, nearly ten times 
what it was in 1870. Asheville experienced it’s first population boom In the first ten years 
after the connection of the railroad, at an increase of 14.62%." The railroad connection 
facilitated travel and tourism, but the population growth indicated the availability of jobs 
and urban develooment brought forth by major shifts in class structure after 
emancipation. A necessary component of this boom was the ability of the city to 
accommodate, entertain, feed, and house the new onslaught of vacationers and seasonal 
residents who arrived with the railroad. Asheville’s capacity for growth was facilitated by 
the presence of a solid community of working-class people, many of whom were African 
Americans who had been enslaved in Asheville, or relocated to the booming mountain city 


after emancipation. 
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As wealthy outsiders flooded the city they brought with them new ideas and ambitions for 
the kind of place Asheville could be. They also brought the capital to fund these changes. 
In this time period Asheville saw rapid infrastructure develooment. Electric street lights 
and telegraph service were established in the late 1870s.° A streetcar system was built in 
1889— the second such system in the whole country. The Public Square, commonly called 
Courthouse Square during this time had long been the political and economic hub for all 
Western North Carolina. Increased infrastructure along with the influx of capital 
transformed the square from a functional county seat and center for commerce, to a 
bustling social scene that included entertainment, investment services, and luxury 
consumer goods. The cultural footorint of the square grew with businesses and services 
like the Public Library and the Opera House, as well as hotels and restaurants that were 


established in and around the the square. 


“Awaiting Orders” by Thomas H. Lindsey. Image shows Courthouse Square with covered wagons and street cars, Ca. 
1890. ID: BO95-8, Buncombe County Special Collections. 
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People came to the square to soend money, socialize, and see what this mountain city of 


the New South had to offer. The energetic scene accommodated pedestrians, horse-drawn 


Carriages, and the aforementioned street cars. There were people offering driving services 


to nearby attractions, studios to have your portrait taken, clothiers, street preachers, banks, 


real estate agents, butchers, grocers, a liquor store, printers, book stores, hotels, curios, 


secret and benevolent societies, and several newspapers.’? The new function of the square 


and public image of Asheville was exciting for many. It welcomed tourism and city 


develooment, and encouraged newcomers to seize upon the regional assets that Asheville 


had to offer. 


Asheville first garnered national attention 
with the publication of the September 1875 
edition of Appletons’ Journal. This 
magazine featured the first printing of 
"Land of the Sky, or Adventures in 
Mountain Byways” by Frances Tiernan, 
under the pen name Christian Reid. "Land 
of the Sky” is about a group of cousins 
soending the summer in Asheville and is 
based on Tiernan’s own experiences 
vacationing in the area. Later, Tiernan's 
work was published as a short novel. 
Historian Richard Starnes writes, “Ina 
critical sense 'The Land of the Sky' was not 
a shining example of late-nineteenth- 
century American literature...Instead, It is 
an example of domestic literature, writings 
that were produced by and for the 
emerging Victorian middle class, reflecting 
its values, perceptions, aspirations, and 


culture.” 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL. 


“THE LAND OF THE SKY,” 


OR, ADVENTURES IN MOUNTAIN BY-WAYS.? 


| CHAPTER III. tioned, Swannanoa,’ Nantahala, Tuckaseegee, | ing by her side, “I have been thinking, 


Ba — tie o idsenpe what ttmay— Hiawassee, Cheowah, Feloneke, and Iselica— while Mr. Markham spoke, of the names in 
“Bite nis ist hill, veep of glimmering plain— | 2l Cherokee names, and all possessing excel- | Louisiana and Texas. None of them are 
eavor sti ain lent significations.” ugly unless—forgive me!—they are English. 


“What are the significations ?” I ask. Many melodious Indian names are left, and 
“Swannanoa means ‘ Beautiful;’ Nanta- | those which the first settlers gave are fell 


hala, ‘Woman’s Bosom,’ from the rise and fall | of a religious poetry—such as Laguna del 
! A ND this is Beaucatcher in front | of i its breast of waters ; Tuckaseegee, ‘Ter- | Madre, Isla del Padre, Bay of St. Louis 
of us!” says Sylvia. “Such a | rapin Water;  Gheowlks ‘River of Otters ;? Bayou St.-Denis, fle au lias 
ine height certain- 


7 BY CHRISTIAN REID. 4 
u % 
f 
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“Those are cer- 
tainly very different 
from Smithville and _ 
Jonesville, and Big 
Pigeon River,” says . 
Sylvia, “but I wish 


the Indian names 
could have been pre- 
served everywhere.” 


This conversa- — 
tion takes place as 
we walk out of Ashe- 
ville along the wind- 
ing road whi ch leads 
to Beauofitier The 

Wes 

sun is sinking low 
toward the western 
mountains, spread- 
ing Stage of ‘gold 
over t “uplands, 
and leaving the 
glades and dells ‘fall 
of softly-toned shad- 
ows. Eric and I 
form the advance- 
guard of the party. 
We have been trie 
friends’ and com- 
rades for many a 
day, and, _— we | 
were younger, h 
often ey a the | 
compliment of wish- | 


eg 
ght to inter- 
ete! If the Anglo- 
saxon settlers had 


) Sense of poetry 
M their own rude 
Be anizations, they 
might at least have 


SCENE ON THE FRENCH BROAD. ing I were a boy. 
i ee telndi ian no- Sylvia and ie 
Nenclature, which come next, Charley _ 


tiful and appropriate wher rever it is Feloneke, “Yellow River;? and Iselica—the | and Adéle loiter in the rear. Scattered around 


¥: Cherokee name of the French Broad—is the | in every direction are villa-like houses “ bo- 

“Yes, it is beauti ful,” says Eric, who has | most S ape essive of all, for it means ‘Racing | somed high in tufted trees;” before us are 

A Passio on for all Tadian names, and repeats | Riv ies the green hills—that in a different country — 
em with the lingering intone ion which “And no doubt there were any number, | would be esteemed mountains—behind, the 


4 ¥ them thrice musical. “Compare with | just as admirable, which have been lost,” | marvelous peaks at which we are forbidden £ 
_— ® nomenclature as I have just men- | says Sylvia. ‘It is unbearable! We do not | to glance. 
= find that the French or Spanish settlers left “Nobody must look round,” cries Adéle, 
a wee inst eoik rea a ie aoe tey Ais se ie such barbarities behind them.” playfully, waving a flowering branch. “ You 
“No,” says Victor Dupont, who is watk- | shall all be turned to stones, like the princes 
* Xo " , 
fs 
fy? 2g ‘ 


Page excerpted from Christian Reid, “The Land of the Sky; or, 
Adventures in Mountain Byways,” Appletons’ Journal, edited by 
Oliver Bell Bunce and Charles Henry Jones, (New York: D. 
Appleton & Company) 1875, 385 
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PUBLISHED BY LINDSEY & BROWN, Asxevitte, N.C. 


> 2S * : "White Man's Bar" by Lindsey & 
‘ Brown. ca. 1880s, ID: B565-8, 
; Buncombe County Special 


Tes LAmwD oF LEE Skwz. Collections. 


Tiernan's short book garnered even more outsider interest in Asheville as a place of leisure 
and other publications depicting similar values and perspectives followed. In addition to 
literary depictions of culture and scenery, images of Asheville were also produced and sold. 
Photographers T.H. Lindsey and E. E. Brown began producing picture postcards of 
Asheville in the 1880s and had an office on Pack Square by 1890.’ They were instrumental in 
commodifying imagery of Western North Carolina in guidebooks like "Lindsey & Brown's 
Descriptive Catalogue of Photographic Views of The Land of the Sky,” or "Beauties of 


Western North Carolina.” 


In addition to bucolic mountain landscapes, they also published images of people and 
olaces downtowhn, like this scene (above) just south of the public square, near the corner of 


South Main Coresent day Biltmore Avenue) and Eagle Street. 


Literary and photographic depictions of Asheville portrayed people and places around 
Western North Carolina through the lens of upper middle class values and customs that 
were held by many of the new residents, and were often at odds with the experiences of 
local working class citizens. Publications capitalized on Appalachian hillbilly stereotypes, 


and false characterizations of African Americans in the burgeoning Jim Crow south. 
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Lindsey and Brown “used visual stereotypes of white and Black mountaineers in an effort 
to market the region to visitors.’® In their ‘Descriptive Catalogue of Photographic Views,’ 


they offered their audience commentary and context for their images of Asheville. 


CLASS Z. 


CHARACTER AND COMIC. 


In this class, as the heading indicates, is represented all 
kinds of Character and Comic Subjects, such as rude | 
Mountain T M F —_— : Left: “Class Z: Character and Comic,” 
Ountain Leas, ountain Vehicles, Cabins where the Lindsey & Brown’s Descriptive Catalogue of 
lower classes exist,—views vhotographed from real life Photographic Views of The Land of the Sky, 
during our rambles through the mountains. To many, eS 


ee . : : : . Lindsey’s Guide Book to Western North 
this is the most interesting class in our entire list. Carolina, 91. 


Right: “Thanksgiving Morning,” by ¥HANKSGIVING —MORNING 
JH. Law, ID: AA441, Buncombe : 


County Special Collections. J. H. Law, Asheville, N, C.—002. 


One such image depicts a large African American family posing for a photo outside a small 
ramshackle cabin. The cabin was built near present day Montford Park and was never 
inhabited as a residence. This photo was staged during a festival in the summer of 1889 or 
1890. The people posing in front of it are Mance McIntyre Cunder the tree), who lived on 
Pearson Drive in 1900, along with some of his friends and family. The image was published 
again in The Asheville Magazine in 1906 under the title "A Happy Family."° Theatrically 
staged portrayals of poor mountaineer families like this one continue to encourage IIl- 


informed ideas of poor and Black Appalachians from this time period. 
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Popular magazine readership at the time 
was not only interested in the culture of 
southern Appalachia, they were also Curious 
about the new generation of free African 
Americans in the south. John Tarbell’s 
publication in New England Magazine in 
1903 was, at best, an unscrupulous attempt 
to meet this curiosity. Tarbell soent seven 
years in WNC in the 1890s, primarily In 
Asheville. According to Tarbell, “| became 
Photographically interested in the 
characteristics of the negroes, and made a 
soecialty in portraying them in their various 
occupations as well as in endeavoring to 
reoresent pictorially the humorous aspect of 


their nature 


Tarbell’s article objectifies 
southern African Americans as he made 
generalizations and assumptions about the 


character, aspirations, desires, and 


CHILDREN OF THE SOIL 


motivations of the people he photographed. 44 


“Children of the Soil,” by John H. Tarbell, in “My Experiences 
Photographing the Negro in the South,” New England 
Magazine, 1903, 474. 


Regarding a picture he took of two children playing, “The two little waifs in the act of 
emerging from the hollow trunk of a tree were willing Subjects, but doubtless their 
parents, had they been present, would have objected strongly to their being taken in 
any such position. Their desire, probably, would have been to have their young 
offspring dressed in the latest fashion, and either sitting or standing in the conventional 
attitude and staring at the camera...Here, again, we see the imitative faculty of the 
race.”™ In addition to his presumptions, Tarbell was transparent about his manipulation 
of African American representation in his images. “While, as a general rule, it has been 
my practise to portray the negro at his best, or rather as representing him engaged in 
some honorable occupation, | must frankly admit that it has seemed necessary Now 
and then, to depict him at his worst, both to please a certain public taste, and for 


pecuniary reasons as well.” 
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WUGLUS SO Cay LALLOL WEEKS VIL ALLLIUSL 
tolerable suffering, they were over- 
auled and captured by a British 
ian-of-war,and broughtto the Ba- 
amas, where Justina (as she calls 
erself) has lived ever since. 


QR_EEE 


“Stop, Thief” by John H. Tarbell, in 
“My Experiences Photographing the 
Negro in the South,” New England 
Magazine, 1903, 473. 


In order to “please [this] certain public taste,” Tarbell paid African Americans to stage 
stereotypical and derogatory scenes.*® He had this to say about the above image: “In the 
illustration titled ‘Stop, Thief!’ an attempt has been made to represent the weakness that 
some members of the colored race have for the luscious watermelon, and the scene is 
Supposed to portray a sneak thief in the act of escaping through a fence surrounding a 


yard which contains the juicy fruit.” “ 


Negative representations of Western North Carolina’s poor, working class, and African 
American populations occurred in a variety of publications, including city directories, 
regional newspapers, and tour guides. Tethered to these entertainment driven 
objectifications, locally produced periodicals and guides also included unapologetic 
appeals to the Victorian era middle and upper class interests in financial investments, 
oroperty ownership, and leisure. One such appeal can be found in an addendum to a 
pamphlet titled, "Asheville and Western North Carolina: Population, Wealth, Resources, 
Climate, and Scenery” Walter B. Gwyn, a real estate agent with an office on the Public 


Square, advertised property listings and price lists under the pretense of a guide.” 
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Gwyn was looking to move land In the same way that T.H. Lindsey and E.E. Brown worked 
to move their ohoto-views, both seeking the legitimacy of a local guide to promote 
commercial interests. He had a particular interest in the develooment of central downtown 
Asheville. The message put forth in these various guide-books was clear. Members of the 
business and political class in Asheville were actively cultivating a select demographic to 


come and enjoy the region. 


“This pamphlet has been prepared under the auspices of the Board of 
Trade of Asheville. ... Western North Carolina wants intelligent 
immigration— citizens of good character and industry— and to such it 
offers fine opportunities...” *° 
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Image of West Pack Square ca. February 1895 by Thomas H. Lindsey. The block had recently suffered a devastating fire. Buildings are 
shown covered in icicles resulting from the attempt to extinguish the flames. [D:CO74-8, Buncombe County Special Collections. 
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City directories from this time period contained descriptions of the region that were meant 
to attract outside consumers and investors. The introductory description of Asheville 


orovided in the 1890 Asheville City Directory and Business Reflex reads: 


“Truly this is the place for god's and divines to /uxuriate within by 
enhancing their longevity in breathing pure air, feasting upon conches 
of delicious splendor, feeding upon choice and dainty viands, which 
stands meet and irresistible to all good and cultured people. Hence we 
say, come with us, invest in our city, buy property, build you a home, 
co-operate with us in goodness, probity and justice. To all this, with 
our combine of advantages, we will make you rise to affluence, and 


dispel your intention of gathering fortune and fame from the 
occidental region which offers less solid inducements than our proud 
and sunny Southland. Come to our electric city, for it is folly to search 
elsewhere for greater treasures than ours. Wealth, progress, SUCCE@SS, 
power and riches all stand open and eager to be grafted and handed 
down to those of energy and ambition to win.” ” 


Marginalization of the working class African American community was an explicit part of 
this new image of a progressive and modern Asheville. In this description the author of 


Asheville’s 1883 directory is talking about himself in the third person: 


“The number of negroes, also, without settled homes or occupations, 
gave him a world of trouble in trying to discover their haunts, and he 
was often obliged, at last, to give up, in despair of finding them. From 


the above cause, no doubt the names of many of this class will fail to 
appear in the Directory. Happily, however, it is a small loss.” 


SO 


Segregation and Jim Crow 


Contributed by Emily Cadmus 


After a pivotal state election in 1898, Asheville’s first official segregation policies were 
implemented and would remain as social standard for the next 80 years. These 
advertisements from 1896 reveal the impact of the White Supremacy Campaign leading up 
to the election and the white midale class consumer's desire to patronize racially exclusive 


businesses: 


The Nentest and Most Quict place in Town to spend an hour or 
two at Billlards or Pool, and at the same time ‘sntile.”’ is at 


dur SODA WATER and 6ther Fountain Drinks are conceded the 
best. The only place where whites alone are served. 
ee 


Jas, H Loughran's “White Man's Bat, esorescam 


Asheville City Directory for 1896-1897, J. S. Mcllwaine, 1896. 
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In 1880 the first generation of African Americans who had no direct experience with slavery 
were coming into adulthood. Black people in Asheville were dismayed by the 
implementation of Jim Crow, and the racially and economically exclusive society that was 
forming as Asheville’s public face. In 1892 Edward Stephens, principal of Asheville’s first 
Oublic school for African American children, penned a letter to Charles McNamee, George 
Vanderbilt's estate manager, requesting a loan for the formation of an organization that 
would foster community, economy, and citizenry for Asheville’s African American 


Community.’ 


“Steohens, frustrated with persistent racial discrimination, 
bemoaned the difficulties that African Americans faced. 
His residency in the city had led him to conclude that 
Asheville’s white residents did not care to see blacks 
progress as a race: ‘There is a determination to ‘run out’ all 
persons, white or black, who try to better the condition of 


the Negroes, to helo them build manly, self-reliant, 
Christian Character,’ he wrote. Steohens was especially 
concerned about the growing belief among whites in 
Asheville—and for that matter, throughout the nation—that 
blacks were incapable of assuming the responsibilities of 
citizenship.” —Historian Darin J. Waters * 


5] 


Vanderbilt agreed to the loan, and thus was the beginning of the Young Men’s Institute. 
Despite Steohens’ objections to racist policies in Asheville’s public sohere, Vanderbilt and 
McNamee wanted to extend segregation policies into the YMI after it was built. In 1893 
John Love, the director of the YMI, was compelled to write a letter to McNamee and 


Vanderbilt after they wanted to advertise segregated seating for an upcoming event: 


“Perhaps you do not appreciate as / do the criticism that might be 
urged against the public announcement of any suggestion of 
discrimination. The Colored people are constantly fighting the 


discriminations which are made against them at the Opera Hall and 
other places of amusement and would of course be more severe in 
criticizing such in an institution with which they are intimately 
connected.” — John Love to Charles McNamee, 1893 © 


Love and Stephen’s letters reveal that the experience of African Americans in Asheville 
during this time was a far cry from the tourist and investor paradise being publicly 
oromoted and endorsed by the city. Much of Asheville was inaccessible to African 
American residents, and so they built their own grassroots networks of mutual aid, faith, 
economy, and community. The district surrounding the YMI, just south of the square, 
between Eagle and Market Streets (known as "The Block"), developed into a dynamic and 
thriving community asset for African American Ashevillians that offered reprieve from the 


constant racialized policing that occurred in most other parts of the city. 
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Identified left to right are: far left, Mrs. Maggie 
Jones (wife of the YM/I pharmacist Henry E. Jones); 
fourth from left, Edward W. Pearson Sr.,; fifth from 
left, Dr. Lee Otus Miller; standing behind Dr. Miller, 
Stanley Mc Dowell; far right, James Vester Miller 
(Dr. Miller's father). “Y.M.l. Drugstore,” 1D: K994-8, 
Buncombe County Special Collections. 
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View of a public restroom located on Pack Square. The sign indicates the restroom is 
"For White Women.” Photograph by Andrea Clark ca. 1968. Andrea Clark Collection, 
Buncombe County Special Collections, 1D: ACC59-32-DS, Copyright Andrea Clark. 


Memories of Segregation 


Community Voices 


"| remember having to ride on the back of the bus. When | was a young 
girl my parents allowed me to ride to town on the city bus with my 
older teenage brothers and their friends. When we returned the ous was 
crowded so | took the first seat | saw which happened to be beside a 


young white man. The man said horrible things and pushed me off the 
seat. My brothers and their friends started to approach the man, but the 
bus driver stooped the bus, threatened to call the police, and put us all 
off the bus. We had to walk about six miles to get home.” 


Anita Carter - Shiloh Resident 


“[Because the bathrooms on the square were for whites only] the only 
way we could go to the restroom if we wanted to relieve ourselves was 
run to Eagle Street, or run back home. We couldn’t go in the department 
stores, there was nothing we could do.” 


Lucille Flack Ray 


On her Uncle visiting from Michigan to attend a family funeral: “One of 
our cousins made the mistake of taking him on the bus. And he sat in the 
front, which was a boo-boo. At that time you were supposed to go to the 
back- and they let him ride for a while and then they insisted that he 
move and go to the back of the bus, had them maybe a little temper, and 


coming from the north, he resisted. And much to our surprise, when we 
knew anything, the bus was pulling up to where they called the police. 
And at that time, which was a very hurtful thing to my family, they gave 
him a few hours to get out of Asheville. [The police told him] ‘Your 
Daddy’s funeral is tomorrow, but you cannot attend. You’ve got to be 
out of Asheville for sitting in the front of this bus and refusing to move.” 


Ruby Rice Jones 
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Image of Pack Square ca. 1904 
originally published in the pamphlet 
“Asheville the Mountain City in the 
Land of the Sky.” ID: MS273.OO1B, 
Buncombe County Special Collections. 


A New Image for the Public Square 


Contributed by Emily Cadmus 


The guides and directories were ultimately quite successful in attracting several ultra 
wealthy members of America’s growing class of industrial capitalists with promises of 
healthful mountain air, beautiful scenery, and investment opportunities. George and 
Frances Pack were among this class and relocated to Asheville in the 1880s. They had built 
considerable wealth over the previous decades with their lumber companies, land 
soeculation, and real estate investments throughout the state of Michigan. As they 
became part of the wealthy industrialist class, the Packs’ social and political influence grew. 
In Asheville, they “quickly became involved in civic affairs” and did not hesitate to invest in 
Asheville oroperties.* Between 1882 and 1913, there were nearly 300 property transactions 
recorded under their name or as part of their estate, several of which occurred after 
George W. Pack’s death in 1906" With this accumulation of property, George Pack began 
to assert his own vision of city develooment and character. Some historians claim that 
Pack did not care for the quantity of children that would roam about town and through the 
oublic square during the day, so he started a free kindergarten program for white children, 
heloed to fund one of the African American schools, and donated land to the city for Aston 
and Montford Parks: 


ID 


> a >, ¥ on’: Asheville City Hall (1892-1926), Asheville 
Witla se . — nn the Mountain City in the Land of the Sky, 
we bee Illustrated Photograph Album, 1904, 
MS273.0011, Buncombe County Special 
Collections. 


According to Nan K. Chase, George Pack 


GEO. W. PACK’S 
$25,000 GIFT 


Bestowed Upon the Asheville 
Library Association. 


found the Public Square off-putting and 
“commenced a clean-up campaign which 
eventually led to the closing of brothels 
and gaming houses.”° In 1890, he 
ourchased the property that comprises the 
oublic square from A.T. Davidson for 
$12,000.° With the helo of real estate and 


investment manager Walter P. Gywn, Pack 


Gives it the Palmetto Building 
on Court Place. 


set out to redevelop the area.’ In 1892, he THE LIGRARY iS TO BE IN ITS 


had Asheville’s first City Hall constructed NEW HOWE BY THE 
FIRST OF APRIL. 


on the square, which included space for 


the fire department as well as a public “Geo. W. Pack’s $25,000 Gift,” Asheville 
Citizen, February 1, 1899. 
market. °® 


With the new market soace came an increase in regulations. Prior to the establishment of 
the market, local farmers could park and sell their wares on the square directly from their 
wagons. After Pack convinced the city to require vendor permits, a group of unlicensed 
vendors organized and relocated to Lexington Street, where a market remained until 1980, 


long outliving the market established by Pack.° 
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Image of Pack Square showing the Pack Memorial Library and Plaza Theater, E.M. Ball Collection, Ramsey Library Special 
Collections, UNC Asheville. 


In 1894, George W. Pack became a trustee of The First National Bank, and he financed the 
ourchase of the Palmetto Building, which housed the bank on the south-west corner of the 
square. He lent $20,000 to the bank for the purchase, which was to be paid back with 
interest.’ Three years later First National went bankrupt, and was unable to make the 
payments. The Palmetto Building was sold at auction to Ida Furman for $22,064, which 
was paid directly to George Pack.” Then in 1899, Pack announced that he would purchase 
the building back from Furman and donate it to the Asheville Library Association for use 
as a public library.” The newspaper announced the donation as valued at $25,000, but the 
actual transaction was a purchase made by the Library Association from Furman, for 
$15,000, which was presumably made with a cash gift to the Association from Pack.” This 
series of transactions Is one example of how wealthy outsiders, like Pack, could manipulate 


big-ticket assets to make money and solidify their reoutation and influence in the city. 


oy, 


George Pack’s influence on Courthouse Square took a decidedly political turn when he 
decided to offer $2,000 towards the construction of the Vance Monument. Senator 
Zebulon Vance’s death had become a rallying cry for conservative Democrats across the 
state who were desperate to regain their authority after political gains were made by 
African Americans and the Republican Party during Reconstruction. The same year Vance 
died, Republicans and Populists formed a Fusionist political alliance at the state level and 
won several elected positions. In the election of 1896, the Fusionists were even more 
successful in disolacing Democrats. With their newfound political bower, they enacted 
several reform policies that funded education, increased voting access, and supported 


humenitaran causes 


Just days after Vance died, the Citizen published a column that called on Democrats in 


Asheville to honor Vance’s legacy and garner support for the Democratic Party: 


FRIDAY, APRIL 27, 18%. 
ee ————— 
“DEMOCRACY IS IMMORTAL *” 
“THE WORD DEMOCRAT STANDS 
FOR HUMAN LIBERTY AND HUMAN 
FREEDOM AND CANNOT DIE” 
—Zebulon Lt. \ anee. 


VANCE memorial meetings are beng 
held all over North Carolina, except i 
Asheville. 


lr men as Democratscaunot be trusted 
to govern a “little city,” how can they 
be permitted to take charge of county, 
state and national atlairs © 


— ae - « ° -—-—_ —_— 


ly vou want to purity the Demucrate 
party, stay in it and vote for the unim- 
peachable men they have named for mu- 
nicipal officials, L' you want tu cripple 
the Democratic party joa with Repulh 
cans to deteat these men. 


“Democracy Is Immortal,” Asheville Citizen, April 27, 1894. 
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As the Fusionist reformers gained popularity and 
political bower across the state, Democrats 
launched a White Supremacy Campaign 
appealing to racial identity politics to regain their 
control of the state. They used violent 
intimidation to discourage Black voters.” 
According to historian Steven Nash, mountain 
conservatives felt that, “[i]Jn order to move the 
state forward.,...the biracial Republican regime 
that captured the state government in 1868 had 


cori 


In addition to their explicitly racist 
stance, conservative Democrats supported 
oopular urban develooment projects to gain 
oublic approval. “Efforts to remake and develop 
the Appalachian region in the 1870s linked post 
war political issues with the emerging economic 
issues of the New South.” ” Anti-Fusionist 
political sentiment became commonplace in 
newspapers like Democrat Weekly, and the 
Asheville Democrat. The Citizen ran a pointedly 
In the 


election of 1898 the North Carolina Democrats’ 


racist opinion column called “The Tattler.” 


racist campaign was ultimately successful in 
suppressing Black voters. They won the majority 
of seats in the General Assembly and the 
following year they drafted an amendment to the 
State Constitution that targeted African 
American voters by requiring a poll tax anda 
literacy test.% The new voting requirements 
hindered all poor voters, so the assembly 
included a Grandfather Clause, which permitted 
illiterate voters if they could offer evidence that 
they, or a direct ancestor had been registered to 
vote before 1867, a time when only white men 


could register to vote.” 
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OTTER, 


Tuere isiovolved 
ip the coming clec. 
tion, for North Car- 

olinieos, at least, a 
>» a great deal more 
*® ya than the triumpho! 

. tte free silwer doctrire 
or the election of Bry- 
an. There is some- 
thing that comes near- 
tr bome to every on 


in this vear of enor. 
mousty increased negro 
registration over 
North Carolina The 
crv ot “white suprem- 
acy'' which we used to 
, hearfrom the eastern 
me MO pertof the Sate bas 

= come closer home, and 
the whites in some paris of Western 
North Carolina are beginning to bavea 
shght r¢dea of what their brethren of tte 
east once bad to put up with. Kuss-l'- 
tem and Republicanism shbou'd = not 
prevail in North Carolina, It seems 
impossible that the good old State 
that was led into the ltizbt by the 
lamented Vance will go back t1te 
t*e darkness. Buncombe county and 


| Asheville sheuld do ther prt to 


vote down tbe threatened overthrow ot 
Democracy.and this the whitesot the 
county will surely do, The tame tor reg 


istration is past, but voting time iste 
come, and every Demecrat who cures tor 
the welfare of bis State will exercise bis 
privilege on that dav. 


In this clipping from 1896, the column bemoans the 
quantity of registered African American voters, and 
equates the promotion of white supremacy to upholding 
American democracy. “The Tattler,” Asheville Citizen, 
October 2], 1896. 


In May of 1894, amid ruthless racist rhetoric leading up to the pivotal election of 1898, 
Asheville created the Vance Memorial Committee. At first, the committee had a difficult 
time raising money. Public appeals to honor the departed senator continued in 
newspapers across the state. Their efforts to lionize Vance's political career was a thinly 


veiled attempt to capitalize on public mourning and garner support for the anti-Fusionist, 


White Supremacy campaign. 


The Vance Fund. 


From the Wilmiogton Messenger. 
After all the eff rts to get the schools 


interested in the Vance monument fund. 
not more than $60 has been raised in all 


North Carolina. This is beggarlvy and 
diecreditable What a slow prople are 
our pople to help svch a patriotic cause! 
Wall not seme ladv or ladies start such a 
fand in Wilmington? The men are not 
going to take the initiative 


“The Vance Fund,” Asheville Citizen, January 13, 1896. 


This advertisement, initially printed in The Wilmington Messenger and reprinted in 

the Asheville Citizen, solicited women's civic organizations to take up the cause of the 
Vance memorial, but it was George Pack who would answer the call. When Pack pledged 
$2,000 to build the monument in honor of the Democratic Senator and paragon of 
conservative values, he aligned himself with powerful Democrats across the state, their 
anti-Fusionist sentiment, and their White Supremacy Campaign.” In 1897 the Asheville 
chapter of the Daughters of the Confederacy announced they too would devote their 
“supreme efforts” to securing more funds for the proposed monument, and slowly the 


Vance Monument project gained momentum and enough financial support to become a 


reality.” 
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In 1901 George Pack made another large public donation. He gifted the entirety of 
courthouse square to Buncombe County, “provided that the County will dedicate [it] to the 
oublic forever to be used for the purpose of a public square park or place.”* The donation 
of the property came with some conditions. Pack wanted the courthouse removed, and he 
donated more land on the south side of College Street, where a new courthouse was built 
in 1903. He also stioulated that if the City or County were to ever lease space for a jail on 


the square henceforth, his gift would be revoked.” 
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George Pack to Buncombe County Board of Commissioners, 1901, Book 122 page 
21, Buncombe County Register of Deeds. 


It's Curious that George Pack would make such a strong anti-jail provision in his donation, 
particularly considering that there had not been a jail in Courthouse Square for thirteen 
years. Perhaps part of what Pack found distasteful about the public square when he first 
arrived was the potential for events like the lynching of John Humphries outside the Jail in 
1888.° By ensuring the jail and Courthouse were outside the perimeter of the square, Pack 
was also ensuring that the ugliest parts of racism in the New South, as well as actual 
criminals, would also remain outside the perimeter of the square. George Pack had the 
heaviest hand of any individual in shaping the function, purpose, and image of the public 
Square. Historical records show that in 1903 Courthouse Square was renamed Pack Square 
in his honor. As a result of his money and influence, the square had transformed physically 
and energetically to resemble the town center that exists today. His influence allowed for 


the develooment of the square as a social and political space. 
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What do you hope tourists take 
away from their visit to Asheville? 


Community Voices 


"That we are welcoming and value creativity; that we are working to take 


better care of each other and the planet.” 


kim Roney - Counci/member 


“| hope people who visit here see that Asheville is beautiful, however 
those who are serving them are actually the jewels of our community. 
They are the heartbeat of our tourist economy.” 


Zakiya Bell-Rogers - Community Develooment Specialist 


“Themselves.” 


Dan Pierce - Black Mountain Resident 


"The great people of our community and the beautiful scenery.” 


Eric Ager - Fairview Local and NC House Representative 


“| hope they develop or deepen their respect for the land and for the 
people who live in the places where they play. | hope they take time to 


learn about the Cherokee communities who still steward this land and the 
history of Black folks who built Asheville, but also, the history of the 
olaces they're from.” 


Heather - Asheville Resident 
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Other Political Voices 


Contributed by Emily Cadmus 
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The Colored Enterprise, Asheville, N.C., December 18, 1897. 


Anti-Republicanism and racism were not the only political voices being published in the 
Public Square as Asheville approached the 20th century. The Co/ored Enterprise was a 
oaper published and edited by Thomas Leatherwood for an African American audience. In 
1896 Leatherwood’s office was on South Court Square, where his neighbors included a 
variety of other printers and publishers.* In 2015, the city of Asheville unearthed a time 
capsule beneath Vance Monument, and a copy of the Co/ored Enterprise was one of the 
items uncovered. Unlike many of the other periodicals and printed media from the time, 
there is no archive of the Co/ored Enterprise, making the December 17, 1897 issue found in 
the time capsule the only known copy. However, “The Tattler” column in the Asheville 
Citizen Nas inadvertently contributed to Asheville’s African American history as it was in 
part devoted to refuting articles published by Leatherwood. The subject matter that “The 
Tattler” set out to debunk often laid bare systemic racism in Western North Carolina. These 
rebuttals address racist incidents reported in the Co/ored Enterprise, like a group of 
disreputable white citizens who were allowed to squat in the African American school 
building in Waynesville, and reports of a Black city employee being fired for voting against 
the Democratic municipal ticket. Through these rebuttals we can get an idea of at least 


some of the content Leatherwood published. * 
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A periodical that opposed the aggressive capitalism that seemed to be taking over the 
city was the Workman. The Workman was “Devoted to the Interests of Organized Labor,” 


and was printed by the Asheville Printing Company, at No. 4 North Court Square. 


THE WORKMAN. 


Devoted to the Interests of Organized Labor. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., MARCH 30, 1901. 


SOCIALIST PARTY PLATFORM 


The Socialist Party of Asheville, 
in convention assembled, affirms 
allegiance to the principles of in- 
ternational revolutionary social- 
ism, and arraigns the present so- 
cial system as unjust, uneconomic 
and uncivilized. We declare that 
he present political and indus- 


We demand, therefore, that all 
the means of production and dis- 
tribution of wealth shall become 
the common property of all the 
people, to be operated and admin- 
istered by all the people for their 
common benefit. In other words, 
we demand fundamentally a real 


and employes. 

5. We demand on all.city work 
an eight hour day, with union 
wages and conditions to govern on 
all public work, and we promise 
that the influence and power of 
the city administration shall be 
used in support of the principles 


The Workman, Asheville, N.C., March 30, 1907. 


Like the Colored Enterprise only a single issue of 
the Workman, dated March 30, 1901, volume 2, 
number 10 survives. The content in this issue is 
definitively oro-workers’ unions and anti-capitalist. 
It outlines the political platform of the Socialist 
Party on the front page, calls out local employers 
for lack of transparency, and covers recent events 
in the progress of the socialist movement around 
the world.” It also features advertisements from 
orominent Asheville businesses, including Asheville 


Hardware Company, Bon Marche Dry Goods, and 


Our Line of Clothing 


And MEN’S FURNISHINGS for 
Spring SWILL BE AS USUAL a large 
and desirable one as well as being the 
best qualities made by most reliable 
people. One lot of Men’s Shoes to be 


be sold at half price in tans and blacks 
just a little off style. See our large line 
of shirts. We have Union men to serve 


you. 


H. REDWOOD & CO. 


4 
even Battery Park Bank.” These ads offer reason to FE Ton Ye Ter at PE eee Te Tere 


promote their pro-union stance. The Workman, 


believe that the political platform that the authors VEE 0) FOO ® 


and editors advocate for was respected, or 
perhaps even shared by a notable percentage of 


Asheville’s population. 
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What Is your favorite thing about 
spending time in Downtown 
Asheville (now or tn the past)? 


Community Voices 


"On Saturday my mother, grandmother and aunts would go to town with 
me in tow. | was a little girl. Shop, visit, then my grandmother would go to 


S&W with just her friends.” 


Joyce Revis Pittman - West Asheville Lover 


"| used to love to wander downtown shopping the local stores and 
businesses. Most are gone now thanks to corporate chains.” 


Stephanie Reagan - Veteran Educator 


"Bele Chere was my favorite thing In the past. Growing up it was like a 
family reunion to attend the festival and see all the people you know. Many 
great memories.” 


Leonard Jones - Asheville Native 


"In the past, playing shows and going to shows, particularly in the late 


1990s and early 2000s. Now, least favorite is that it is more for visitors than 
residents.” 


Ami Worthen - Memory Worker 
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Gallatin Roberts and 
Asheville’s Great Depression 


Contributed by Dr. Robert Hunt Ferguson 
Western Carolina University 


CONTENT NOTE: This essay contains descriptions of suicide. 


The Great Depression was a trying and calamitous era in American history. No corner of the 
country was spared the economic, environmental, and public health crises that scarred the 
1930s. Perhaps no city, however, suffered more than Asheville. The tragic story of beloved 
civil servant Gallatin Roberts helos explain the dramatic downfall of the city and puts a 
human face on the suffering experienced by many Western North Carolinians during the 


Depression. 


A native of Buncombe County, Roberts 
established a law practice in Asheville in 
1904 and served briefly as county 
attorney. Throughout most of the 1910s, 
Roberts was elected several times as 
Buncombe County’s representative in the 
North Carolina General Assembly. 
Through his service in the legislature, he 
established himself as a progressive 
Champion of the people of Western North 
Carolina. Notably, Roberts was a staunch 
Supporter of women’s suffrage. After 
returning to his law practice full time, 


several of his supporters convinced him 


to run for mayor in 1919. He defeated a 


Mayor Gallatin Roberts pictured with a woman who Is 


presumed to be Mrs. Glen B. Morris, his secretary, in his popular incumbent by Over 500 Votes 
office at Asheville City Hall sometime between 1927-1929. ; oe 
Buncombe County Special Collections, 1D: K921-8. and served the city in this position iceaa 


1919 to 1923 before being elected to a 


. : 1 
second non-consecutive term in 1927. 
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Two years into his second term, however, 
Asheville found itself on the precipice of 
ruin. The city had experienced a housing 
boom in the mid-1920s that more than 
doubled the city’s population from 1920 
to 1930. The Roaring Twenties had come 
to Asheville. Yet by 1927, the combination 
of a faltering housing market and the 
city’s increasing debt meant that 
Asheville residents were now saddled 
with the financially crippling 
responsibility of repaying bondholders. 
One estimate put Buncombe County’s 
1932 debt at $158.8 million? As mayor, 
Roberts discovered that the city was in 
danger of financial collapse and, 
according to his later testimony, he did 
what he felt necessary to keep the city 
afloat. “The Central Bank and Trust of 
Asheville had been the major financier of 
the city’s develooment,” wrote journalist 
Coogan Brennan. “In what seems to have 
been a guid-pro-quo relationship, the city 
kept its accounts at the Central Bank. The 
bank oversaw issuances of bonds and 
then gave the money to the city. The city 
deposited that money back into the bank, 
which could use those deposits to fund 
additional lending.”” Although these 
oractices were not illegal, they did serve 
as the temporary death knell for 
Asheville’s economy. One week before 


Thanksgiving, 1930, as the Depression 


deepened and Asheville residents began 
wondering how they could afford holiday 
gifts, the Central Bank and Trust 
Company collapsed. It was one of eight 
banks In the region that lost their entire 
holdings in a single day. With it went 
nearly all of Asheville’s assets that 
amounted to over $4,000,000" The 
sudden and traumatic loss of the city’s 
money caused an uproar in the local 
oress, which blamed several local officials 
for the collapse. Roberts was among the 
most high-profile of those accused. 
Following a city-wide outcry, he resigned 
as mayor in December under intense 
public oressure. Two months later, 
Roberts and several other officials with 
ties to the bank were indicted by a grand 
jury on charges of misusing public funds. 
Roberts had pocketed none of the city’s 
money nor used any for his personal gain. 
Yet he had engaged in questionable 
financial practices with municipal funds. 
On February 25, 1931, burdened by the 
accusations against him, Roberts took his 
life. He had penned several letters, 
including one to his family and another 
addressed to the people of Asheville. He 
then committed suicide with a .58-caliber 
revolver in a fourth-floor restroom of the 
Central Bank and Trust Building on Pack 


Squa re. 
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Mayor Gallatin Roberts’ final note to his wife and daughter. Buncombe County 
Special Collections, Gallatin Roberts Papers, MS255.005A. 


Roberts’ suicide note to his family reveals few details. In fact, perhaps its most remarkable 
feature Is its cold and unemotional content. “| have been killed,” he writes to his wife and 
young daughter—using the passive voice to skirt the responsibility of taking his own life 
—"try not to worry.” ° The indifference of the note to his family stands in stark contrast to 
the letter he penned to “the people of Asheville.” This longer note reveals a man deeply 
troubled by the knowledge that so many in his beloved community held him responsible 
for the city’s financial crisis. “God knows | did no wrong during my term in office,” Roberts 
wrote. “| tried with all my soul to protect” Asheville’s money. But even in this impassioned 


defense, there was an air of resignation to the letter. “My soul is sensitive,” Roberts 


lamented, “and it has been wounded unto death.” ’ 
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Ironically, because Asheville had among the largest per capita debts in the country, the city 
could not afford to tear down its older, art deco buildings.? Many of those buildings fell 
into disrepair and some residents considered them eyesores? But unlike other American 
cities that could fund develooment projects and build modern retail malls in the 1970s and 
1980s, Asheville could not afford those new construction costs. Until the 1990s, much of 
downtown Asheville stayed as it had been for the last few decades:” Then, as the city 
emerged from debt and its tourism economy once again boomed, the city preserved and 
renovated its historic buildings, offering tourists a glimpse into Asheville’s past. In fact, the 
very building that housed the Central Bank and Trust Company, where Roberts took his 


life, is now a storefront for the popular confectionary, the French Broad Chocolate Lounge. 


The Great Depression is often remembered as an economic collapse and environmental 
catastrophe. Gallatin Roberts’ tragic death, however, allows us to remember that era for 
the terrible toll it took on the lives of the people who lived through it, and those who did 
not survive. Roberts was not the only person who took drastic measures during the 
Depression. A former vice president of the Central Bank and Trust, Arthur E. Rankin, also 
took his own life, while a former cashier, J. Charles Bradford, endured a failed suicide 
attempt.” Gallatin Roberts had been a beloved civil servant for almost two decades, until 
that all came crashing down—along with Asheville’s finances—in the early 1930s. On the 
day of his interment at Asheville’s Green Hills Cemetery, an estimated ten thousand people 
paid their respects to the man who had tried to serve them faithfully, only to have his 


- by 66 4344 
sensitive soul “wounded unto death. 


$7,790,000 Of Public 
Funds In Closed Bank 


ee 


Headline from the November 27, 1930 edition of the Asheville Citizen announcing the failure of the Central Bank and Trust Company. 
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Asheville in the Civil Rights Era 


Original research conducted by Dr. Sarah Judson 


University of North Carolina Asheville 
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In 1965 the Asheville YWCA elected Thelma Caldwel! to 
be the first Black executive director in the South and it 
was the first southern YWCA to embrace the 1963 
mandate to open all facilities and programs to all women 
and girls. YWCAO48, Asheville YWCA Archive, D.H. 
Ramsey Library, Special Collections, University of North 
Carolina Asheville. 


The dismantling of Jim Crow 
Segregation happened across the 
southern United States tn fits and starts. 
In Asheville, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association was one of the first 
organizations empowered to Initiate 
steos towards the desegregation of 
oublic spaces. Interracial relations, civil 
rights, and city race politics were central 
to the YWCA’s local agenda since the 
1950s. Black women from the Phyllis 
Wheatley branch and white women from 
the Central branch met frequently to 
devise strategies for supporting and 
leading integration in Asheville’ 


However, for many southern whites in 


this era, gains for African Americans 
were perceived as losses for them.* The 
uneven pace of desegregation reflected 
the fact that despite the efforts of 
committed Black and white citizens, 
whites did not, on the whole, embrace 
integration. In the early 1960s, the 
YWCA held a series of interracial 
community meetings on “The Challenge 
of Integration,” which facilitated 
integrated panel discussions, and over 
250 people attended. The meetings 
culminated in a report to the Asheville 
community, calling for the immediate 
integration of the schools and the 
appointment of African Americans to 
the city government. While the Mayor 
and City Council did not comply with 
those requests, they did issue a 
oroclamation dismantling segregation In 
all public places. YWCA members built 
coalitions with other grassroots efforts 
to desegregate Asheville. They joined 
high school student activists to pressure 
a grocery store, Winn Dixie, to hire 
Black bag boys. The youth organization 
ASCORE (Asheville Student Committee 
on Racial Equality) had picketed the 


local Winn Dixie for months, but the 
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store was unwavering, claiming that 
white women would not want Black 
teenagers to load their groceries. The 
YWCA wrote letters to the Winn Dixie 
management and to the local city 
government suggesting that the store’s 
inaction provoked escalating protests, 
which reflected poorly on the city’s 
image as well as the image of Winn 


Dixie. 


Willette Burton was twelve years old in 
1961. She begged her parents to join the 
ASCORE picket line in front of Winn 
Dixie. Her mother refused to allow it, but 
finally her father agreed. In 1964, when 
Willette was fifteen, she was still 
picketing in front of Winn Dixie. "| 
decided that summer that Winn Dixie 
would be my job. Each morning | 
bathed, dressed and went to Winn Dixie 
then walked back and forth In front of 
the store...| had a sign. I'd march till 
Someone came to relieve me - after 
they had worked a full day. We actually 
closed it down. We boycotted till it had 
no business. Most people would not 
cross that line.”° In the end, Winn Dixie 
folded to public pressure and began to 
hire African Americans.’ Other 
businesses singled out by ASCORE, 
such as the A&W drive-through, refused 


to desegregate and ultimately shut 


7\ 


down due to a loss in business.° 
ASCORE was Officially organized in 
1960; however, students from Steohens- 
Lee High Schoo! began to challenge 
segregation in the 1950s. Marvin 
Chambers, a founding member, recalls 
students’ desire to be involved in the 
civil rights movement: “[S]hortly after 
the sit-ins started [in Greensboro] in 
February of 1960 we wanted to get 
involved in a protest movement here.” 
He remembers that because there was 
no Black college in Asheville, “it was left 
to us as high school students to do 


something.” 


The students worked with William Roland, meeting at his 
Eagle Street jewelry store. Over the next few years, the 
students developed a plan for desegregating Asheville. 
Courtesy of the UNC Asheville Center for Diversity Education, 
Georgia Roland Collection, originally featured in "With All 
Deliberate Speed” exhibit panels, 2005. 


ASCORE picketed lunch counters, department stores, and movie theaters. According to 
Willette Burton, “Asheville was a tourist town. The business community had decided we 
could not afford not to do this. If it is Found out we are having this hoopla then no one 
would come here. That was the sword we held."”*° The activism of ASCORE was grounded 
IN non-violent direct action, such as picketing, attempting to be served at lunch counters, 
sitting In the white sections of movie theaters, and demanding the desegregation of the 
public library and other public institutions. By the mid 1960s, downtown businesses were 
barred from treating Black customers differently, and some businesses had even begun to 
hire Black employees. However, city schools remained segregated for much longer, under 


the direction of the state.” 


“It Wasn't A Sit-in Or A Stall-In. 
| Guess It Was Just A Break-In.” 
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This political cartoon from 
1964 portrays the 
discomfort many had with 
grassroots political action 
and the building 
momentum the of the 
national Civil Rights 
Movement. The i/lustration 
equates intentional 
disruption caused by civil 
disobedience with 
criminal behaviors. 
Published in the Asheville 
Cinens Sincfiabd Citizen-Times, August 1, 
1964. 
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Library Desegregation 


Catherine Amos, Buncombe County Special Collections 


Black residents of Asheville and Buncombe County were not allowed access to Pack 
Memorial Library until 1961. The Asheville Colored Library began lending books in 1927, with 
Irene Hendrick serving as the head Cand only) librarian for over three decades. Although 
largely funded by the City of Asheville, the Colored Public Library was not considered to be 
a formal branch of the library system until 1951. City Council supervised the appointment of 
the liorary’s Board of Trustees, and approved the Colored Library’s budget each year. 


The status of the Colored Library, later re-named the “Market Street Branch,” and again the 
“Market-Eagle Street Branch,” remained complicated throughout the years, as its affiliation 
with the formal Asheville-Buncombe Library System was subject to contest. 


One of the major factors that stalled integration were the stipulations in the will of F.A. 
Sondley. A prominent local attorney and historian, Sondley bequeathed his large personal 
library, including all of the “brick-a-brac” therein to the City of Asheville upon his death in 
1931. The collection was originally housed at Asheville City Hall and opened to the white 
oublic in 1935, but was moved to Pack Memorial Library in 1943 as a result of talks between 
the City of Asheville and the Library Board of Trustees. 


Throughout the discussions surrounding integration, library administrators frequently cited 
the last will and testament of F.A. Sondley as the sole justification for refusing service to 
Black residents. It is difficult to tell if there was truly a concern that legal action would be 
taken that would cripple the library system, but given that there was no serious legal threat 
following integration, it is easy to imagine that the Sondley collection provided a 
convenient excuse for delaying or denying integration.’ 
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Left: Librarian Irene O. Hendrick sits at her desk in the Market Street Branch Library. Right: lrene O. Hendrick and Lacy Haith Cleft) 
view a model airplane display with a young patron, Vincent Christopher in 1943. Buncombe County Special Collections ID: F456-8 
and F459-8. 
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Pack Memorial Library (1925) on S Pack Sq. 


BCSC ID: A857-5. 
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1872-1925 


The first public library in Buncombe 
County was established in 1872 by the 
Asheville Library Association. 
Subscriptions were $2 annually. It was 
not open to Black people or people 
who could not afford the subscription. 
In 1919, the Asheville Library 
Association transformed into a free 
oublic library for the first time. In 1925, 
Pack Memorial Library opened on 
South Pack Square in the building now 
occupied by the Ashevile Art Museum.? 


1927-1951 


In 1927, the first public library available 
to Black people opened on South 
Market Street under the name 
"Asheville Colored Library.” Later, the 
named changed to "Market Street 
Branch.” This branch, though funded 
by the City of Asheville, remained 


separate from the Asheville Buncombe 
Library System until 1951. 


Irene O. Hendrick spent her entire 
career as the only librarian employed 
at the branch. 4 
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1937-1960 


As early as 1937 members of the 
Asheville Buncombe Library Board 
began discussing integration when 
when a group of Black nurses requested 
to use materials in the Sondley 
Reference Library. Sondley was explicit 
that the material in his library was only 
for the use of "Well conducted white 
people.” The issue resurfaced in 1943 
and 1948, but no action was taken until 
1957 when a committee was appointed 
to investigate strategies for the 
desegregation of library services. 


1960-1961 


Interior view of the reference department of 


Pack Memorial Library ca. 1964. BCSC 


ID:A866-8. 


In 1960, the Asheville City Council made a 
recommendation to the Library Board 
that they pursue a desegregation plan. 
The Board continued to drag out 
discussions. Frustrated, members of the 
group Asheville Student Committee on 
Racial Equality (ASCORE) began 


oressuring the Board to open all parts of 
the library Cincluding the Sondley 
Collection) to Black residents. Finally, on 
September 15, 1961 the board voted to 
desegregate Asheville’s public libraries by 
November Ist that same year. ® 


Speaking on the aftermath of library desegregation: 


“EMr. Anthony Lord, the Library Board chair,] gave us a tour of the library. 
He even went into the vault and brought out these very special books...He 
Said how many valuable books that the library did own and that we were 
welcome to look at these valuable books at any time. Then he showed us 


downstairs where they had meeting rooms and programs—we didn't have 
anything like that at our little liorary—and | thought that was really 
interesting. | later became a librarian, and one of my strengths was doing 
eVioiic lores reyanicaintc), 2 


Viola Spells, ASCORE Library Committee Member 
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The Chamber of Commerce 


Matthew Bacoate - Community Voices 


Matthew Bacoate was a young man working two joos when Asheville businesses began to 
integrate. Through his employment at the Chamber of Commerce and Star Lanes Bowling 
Alley, he was able to leverage his relationshios with Asheville’s business community to 
advocate for integration. In 1959, Bacoate began a job as a custodian in Star Lanes, a 
whites only bowling alley adjacent to the Kimberly neighborhood. He was quickly 
oromoted to night manager. His employers were nervous about having an African 
American employee in this role. He had to take money from white customers, and assert 
some level of authority. Over time, he gained their trust, and asked to host an after hours 
bowling night for Black Ashevillians on Sundays. His bosses agreed on the condition it 


remain a secret, and white bowlers would not be allowed to join during that time. 


Eventually, a white bowler did ask to join. Bacoate, seeing that he was no threat, invited the 
man in. Eventually, his bosses heard about the integrated bowling nights and confronted 
him. Bacoate pointed out that there had been no problems, and in fact, Star Lanes was 
orofiting from the events. Word spread among the business community. Through 
Bacoates’ daytime job at the Asheville Chamber of Commerce, he found himself meeting 
with chamber members, describing his experience at Star Lanes. The Chamber was 
strategic in their aoproach to desegregation, starting with the most influential members of 


the Asheville business community, in the hopes that smaller businesses would follow suit. 
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Matthew Bacoate (seated, center) and other Asheville Chamber of Commerce Staff, ca. 1976, 
Buncombe County Special Collections, Asheville Chamber of Commerce Collection, MSO38.002D. 


Matthew Bacoate (far right) receives an award at the first annual AFRAM shareholders meeting. 
Buncombe County Special Collections, 1232-8. 


A Housing Crisis Amplifies Racial Inequity 


The reach of segregation went beyond schools and businesses. It shaped the boundaries 
of neighborhoods where African Americans and whites could reside. Neighborhood 
segregation could either be the product of direct policies such as redlining, or de facto 
orocedures. In the mid-20th century, Asheville faced a housing crisis. The city lacked an 
effective housing code and had a shortage of available housing, resulting in hundreds of 
substandard housing units in predominantly African American neighborhoods.” The City 
implemented urban renewal and DOT projects to improve infrastructure, however it 
widened the gap between Black residents and civic power and exacerbated the housing 
shortage. When more than forty homes in West Asheville were razed to make way fora 
bridge, city officials agreed that it was time to build low-income public housing.’ Hillcrest 
and Lee Walker Heights were the first public complexes built in Asheville. They were built 


to house African American residents, while Pisgah View was built for whites. 


Residents of Hillcrest reported environmental and safety hazards, as well as maintenance 
issues. Some tenants reported moving into apartments that had not been repaired or 
cleaned. New tenants were told repairs were coming, but nothing would happen; upon 
leaving, they would be held responsible for problems predating their tenancy. In 1966, 
tenants organized groups at all the public housing complexes called local Community 
Action Programs (CAPs).” At first, tenants tried to work with the housing authority. 
However, despite a clear record of complaints, AHA officials recognized very few of their 
grievances, undermining the tenants’ efforts to hola AHA accountable. In response, 


tenants at Hillcrest and Lee Walker Heights voted for a rent strike. 


The most controversial charges against the AHA focused on financial mismanagement and 
leases. Tenants demanded that AHA account books be opened to public scrutiny and that 
U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Develooment CHUD) officials examine the financial 
records. The AHA responded by diminishing the claims made by tenants in the local 
media.” After examining AHA account books, HUD officials identified several illegal 
oractices regarding the dispersal of welfare payments, and the handling of tenant 
complaints. Additionally, the standard form lease allowed management to enter at will, 


evict tenants without notice, and remove all possessions without a guarantee of recovery.’® 
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Tenants went beyond complaining about broken plumbing and peeling paint. Hillcrest and 
Lee Walker Heights tenants threatened to reveal how the city agency misappropriated tax 
dollars and, by using an unconstitutional lease, violated the social and political contract 
between citizens and city government. Things came to a head when AHA demanded that 
strikers pay their rent or face eviction. While there had been some gains for the tenants 
with the resignations of two AHA officials, the corruption and lease issues had not been 
addressed. Residents at Hillcrest and Lee Walker Heights refused to pay and instead 
escalated the protest. Eventually, the Asheville Human Relations Council CAHRC), an 
interracial local organization, offered to mediate negotiations. During the negotiations it 
became clear to the board that the tenants would not back down and AHA would have to 
capitulate to their demands to end the strike. A few days later, Hillcrest and Lee Walker 
Heights tenants voted to end the rent strike after AHA issued a report that outlined the 
oroblems at the public housing complexes and the necessary solutions. Each resident 


received a copy and the report was posted on bulletin boards. 


The Asheville rent strike was set against a national background of heightened civil rights 
orotest and the federal government’s war on poverty. Tenant activism was a critical 
component of a new direction in civil rights politics. In large cities like New York, St. Louis, 
Baltimore, Durham, and Oakland, tenants drew on a wide variety of community-based 
institutions and Black political networks. Without this historic social apparatus, tenants In 
Asheville operated at a disadvantage. However, in the mid 1960s, these tenants became 
part of a statewide initiative to end poverty and helo the poor gain access to state and 


local resources.” 
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Urban Renewal 


Contributed by Emily Cadmus 


The develooment of Asheville has been permanently shaped by urban renewal projects, 
occurring primarily from the 1960s through the 1980s. These federally funded projects 
ourported to improve housing conditions for citizens of Asheville who were living In 
poverty. The plans for redevelooment targeted historic African American communities in 
Asheville, which had suffered the impacts of legally sanctioned and de facto segregation, a 
lack of capital investment, and infrastructural neglect by the city. The first project was 
implemented in the Southside neighborhood, beginning in 1965. Next came the East 
End/Valley Street neighborhood, beginning in 1971. The last neighborhood to be acquired 
with federal funds was the Hill Street/Stumptown neighborhood, beginning in 1981." 
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This map shows the historic African American neighborhoods that were redeveloped with urban 


renewal funds or NCDOT projects, as they existed prior to their redevelooment. Edits were made by 
Emily Cadmus.* 
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Simultaneously, NCDOT embarked on two infrastructure projects that infringed even 
further on historic African American neighborhoods in Asheville. The expansion of Patton 
Avenue in the 1950s, and the construction of Interstate 240 in the 1960s destroyed parts 
of the Burton Street community in West Asheville, "creating dead end roads, eliminating 
houses, and completely isolating families.” Interstate 240 also cut into parts of the Hill 
Street/Stumptown neighborhood. These decades-long develooment initiatives affected 
other areas as well, but the bulk of impact was felt by African American citizens of 
Asheville. The City prioritized profitability and city appeal, leveraging against the wishes 
and needs of the communities to obtain federal dollars. Properties were acquired with the 
authority of eminent domain, homeowners were offered minimal compensation, and 
renters received little more than an eviction notice. Thousands of residents were 
displaced, relocated, or chose to leave the region entirely. Whole neighborhoods were 


demolished, restructured, and resold to the highest bidder.’ 


This 1957 painting by Ruth Feldman titled "Gay Colors on Mountain Street” depicts part of Asheville’s East End neighborhood as it 
would have appeared before Urban Renewal. Buncombe County Special Collections 1D: L516-DSa. 
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School Desegregation and the 1969 Protest at 
Asheville High 


While Brown v. Board of Education was decided in 1954, it was up to individual 
municipalities to enact specific plans to desegregate public schools. North Carolina 
enacted public school statutes known as the Pearsall Plan in 1956. Under the Pearsall 
Plan, the Asheville City Schoo! Board created a five-year desegregation timeline that 
began in 1961. Elementary grades were the first to open to African American transfer 
students, and by 1966, Black high school students could voluntarily attend the white high 
school, Lee Edwards. When the Civil Rights Act was passed in 1964, schools that had yet 
to integrate were at risk of losing federal funds. To avoid losing funding, Asheville finally 
created a plan for compulsory desegregation.” In 1969, fifteen years after Brown v. Board, 
Asheville City Schools were fully integrated. In the early stages of desegregation, African 
American students lost their beloved Steohens-Lee High School, and were relocated to a 
newly built school for African American students, South French Broad. To complete the 
city’s plan for desegregation, they were moved once again, into the all white student 
population of Lee Edwards (renamed Asheville High). African American students left 
behind many beloved teachers and administrators. Only 25 Black teachers transferred to 
Asheville High School. Several white teachers refused to teach Black students and quit 
when the two schools merged. Immediately, Black students experienced threats and racial 
slurs, but the school’s administration refused to take these seriously“ The students began 
to meet outside of school with mentors to develop a plan for making their grievances 


heard. They planned a walkout and prepared a list of injustices they faced at school: 


1. The majority of majorettes and cheerleaders are white girls. 

2. An instructor told the cosmetology class that she couldn't do Negro hair. 
5. Athletes had been forced to get hair cuts. 

4. When Black students are late a few times they are sent home. 

5. It is hard for many Black students to get to schoo! on time because bus 
service is inadequate. 

6. Negro history is taught by a white teacher and the history textbook’s 
author Is a white man, and neither is competent to teach Negro history. 

7. Black students are called “colored” and “boy” and Negroes object to the 
use of either term. 


8. Black students have trouble when they go to the lunch room. 
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Photograph taken by Roger Ball. Seotember 29, 1969. Copyright Roger Ball. 


On September 29th, 1969, two hundred Black students walked out of the school and held a 
demonstration on the front steos. The group was organized with assigned marshals and 
sookespeople. They presented their list to Principal Clark Pennell, who agreed to some of 
the demands, but not all. Pennell ordered the students to go back to class. When they 


refused, he called the police.” The police entered the scene with dogs and water cannons. 


Tensions escalated and soon the walkout Fe nS in eee ee a 
transformed into a riot; both police and students [iis pee tS ioe 


suffered injuries, a car was overturned, and 
windows of a new building on campus were 
smashed in.” Inside the school, students ran 
through the halls and left their classes to join the 
walkout.* By noon school was dismissed. The 
violence soread off campus prompting the mayor 
to initiate a state of emergency and a city-wide 
curfew. He received support from Governor Scott 
in the form of 27 riot control trained State Patrol 


27 
Troopers. 


This photo shows a group of student demonstrators fleeing from police at 
Asheville High School. It was printed in the Asheville Citizen-Times, 
September 30, 1969. 
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On October 2, the high school reopened. The school board committed to resolving some 
of the issues raised by the students, including hiring an African American cosmetology 
teacher, creating a memorial for Steohens-Lee High School, and trophies awarded at 
Steohens-Lee would be displayed at Asheville High?? The winding down of this episode 
held mixed results for Black students. Student activist Leo Gaines went into hiding out of 
town for a year and then finished his education at a private school. The Board of Education 
obtained a restraining order against three other activists, Shirley Brown, James McDowell 


and Victor Chalk, who were prevented from further organizing students on campus. 


In the 1969 walkout at Asheville High School Black students demonstrated that they 
refused to shoulder the burden of desegregation. They demanded respect for themselves 
and their community by protesting against poor treatment and blatant discrimination. 
Looking back, Leo Gaines captured the wide-reaching significance of the walkout at 
Asheville High School: 


“We don’t make history, history happens around us and we don't recognize it 
until years afterward. And then people will tell you, you heloed make history. | 


was just part of what happened that became history. | had no sense that what ! 
was involved in was historic. | felt it was a responsibility, knowing the history of 
Black America.” *° 


Asheville High School from 
the Richard Hansley Slide 
Collection. Buncombe 
County Special Collections, 
ID: RHC-013 OO7 
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Have you ever participated ina 
demonstration in Asheville or 
Buncombe County? 


Community Voices 


no 
44.4% 


yes 
55.6% 


Do you think your action made a 
difference? 


Dan Pierce - Black Mountain Resident 
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Vance Monument from 
Construction to Removal 


Contributed by Katherine Calhoun Cutshall 
Buncombe County Special Collections 


From May 1898 until May 2021, the Vance Monument stood at the center of Pack Square. 
The 75-ft granite obelisk was designed by famed architect Richard Sharp Smith. Smith 


worked on many projects in Asheville and Buncombe County including the Biltmore House. 


Over the last century, the meaning of the monument and its place in the community have 
shifted and changed along with community memory and the desires of the public to 


reframe and examine our shared past. ”° 


April 14, 1894 The long political career of Zebulon Vance 


came to an end at his death in April 1894. 
Vance was born in the Reems Creek 
community of Buncombe County where his 
family owned a plantation. The farm was 
reliant on enslaved laborers. Later tn life, 
Vance himself held Black people in 
bondage. Serving in offices ranging from 
alderman to Confederate General and 
Governor of North Carolina, the politician 
was heralded as a local hero by residents of 
Buncombe County and Western North 
Carolina. The funeral procession began as 
his boay left Statesville, NC on its way back 
to Asheville for burial at Riverside 
Cemetery. Newspaper accounts suggest 
that the people of Asheville were 
despondent, “It is no use to try to describe 
the funeral procession. It was the 
mournfulest North Carolina if not this Union 
ever saw - the saddest veterans, saddest 


Portrait of Governor Zebulon Baird Vance 
on his inauguration day in 1862. Buncombe cadets, saddest negroes, saddest school 


County Special Collections, |[D: C7 356-4 C h | | d ren.” 
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May 1896 


In the wake of Vance’s death, discussions began across North Carolina about ways to 
memorialize the beloved politician. Vance memorial organizations aopeared across 


North Carolina and began raising money for memorials, Monuments, and charitable 
Oublic works. 


June 1896 


George Willis Pack offered Buncombe 
County a donation of $2000 toward the 
creation of amonument to Zebulon 
Vance in the Court Square. Buncombe 
County accepted the proposal and 
formed a committee of residents to 
facilitate the building project. 

Members of the committee included: 
George S. Powell, W.B. Gwynn, J.P 
Sawyer, J.A. Nichols, T.C. Brown, J.P. Kerr, 
T.W. Patton, and J.E. Rankin. 


Photographic reproduction of a portrait of George Willis 
Pack signed Borghm ca. 1904. Buncombe County Special 
Collections /D:B550-171. 


November 1896 


Some Buncombe residents believed that the best monument to Governor Vance 
would be the creation of the Free Public Library. An editorial in the Asheville News 


and Hotel Reporter suggested that “A monument that at one in the same time 
honors the dead and aids the living is to modern thinking at its best...Let us have the 
Vance Memorial Free Library. We think it would be the greatest honor to Governor 
Vance and the best inspiration to the people he loved.” 
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How dear to my heart is the old iron 
fountain, 

The city’s tall fountain that stood on 
the square, 

That squirted the water that came o’er 
the mountain 

And in the hot weather made cooler 
the air. 


How sadly we’ll miss the familiar dark 


figure 

The Eden-clothed lady who stood at 
the crest, 

Who looked down serenely, a satisfied 


figure 
If only the thirsty would there drink 
their best. 


And what of the dogs that sometimes 
in the basin 

Would wallow and soothe thefr hot, 
flea-covered hides? 

For the canines no more will there be 
fun in chasin’ ~ 

And on the bystander show’ring rain 
from their sides. 


“Ode to the Fountain” Asheville Citizen, September 28, 1897. 


September 1897 


Not all residents of Asheville and Buncombe County were enthusiastic about the 
construction of the Vance Monument. Some lamented the loss of a Romanesque style 
fountain that once stood at the center of the square and expressed their feelings in 
the local newspaper. 
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December 1897 


People gathered in the square for a Masonic ceremony and the placement of the 
monument’s cornerstone. Inside the cornerstone, the Masons placed a time capsule. The 
capsule housed, among other things, silver coins, a Bible, the Code of the City of Asheville, 
and newspapers, including The Colored Enterprise, a Black-owned publication. 


March 9, 1898 


With work on the main body of the obelisk complete, workers engineered a system of 
oulleys to raise the capstone; a one-ton pyramid-shaped piece of granite, to the top of 


the monument. On this day, onlookers and workers were horrified as the hoists failed, 
nearly causing the capstone to crash to the ground possibly risking the lives of 
pedestrians and the structural integrity of the obelisk. The capstone was laid successfully 
Ol) Meren IL leSis: 


May 13, 1898 


On what would have been Zebulon Vance’s 68th birthday, people from across the city and 
state joined together in Pack Square to dedicate the obelisk. Thousands of people thronged 
Pack Square for the ceremony. 


View of Pack Square ca. 1910 by Herbert W. Pelton. Buncombe County Special Collections, ID: B441-xXx. 
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May 13, 1938 


Members of the Asheville Chapter of the United Daughters of the Confederacy, the 
American Legion, and B'nai B’rith dedicated a bronze plaque affixed to the front of the 
Vance Monument. 


arena HE 
LTT sy : i€ —s -4 Ls out Pack Square looking east toward the 
a — a ots Cee. te : Buncombe County Courthouse and 


> a ia id ai We att a ad = Asheville City Hall, Vance Monument 
== 'f 4 +“ and visitor information kiosk in the 


foreground. Buncombe County 
Special Collections, [D: AB748. 


August 1975 


Buncombe County residents begin discussing the condition of the Vance Monument. The 
obelisk had seriously deteriorated and was at risk of falling. When the discussion arose, most 
residents seemed indifferent to the fate of the monument. The editorial director of WLOS 
news at the time offered listeners plain neutrality: “We have no feelings about this subject, 
oro or con. But if some of you do, you may wish to make your views known when City 
Council meets Thursday afternoon.” 


Spring 1976 


Despite the public’s general indifference, the City of Asheville and Buncombe 
County dedicated funds for the restoration of the Vance Monument. The total cost 
of the restoration was about $3000. 
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Spring & Summer 2015 


The Vance Monument was listed on the “endangered monuments’ list and required 
restoration. At this time, there were calls for the removal of the monument. The political 
context was ripe for the discussion as the country recognized the sesquicentennial of the 
Civil War and grappled with the murder of nine Black church parishioners in Charleston, SC 
at the hands of a white supremacist. In the wake of those murders, calls for the removal of 
Confederate symbology exploded. In the end, the monument was restored. The original 
time capsule was removed and it was discovered that he Colored Enterprise newspaper 
inside the capsule was the only copy known to exist. 
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The Vance Monument and Pack Square looking southwest ca. 2010. Photograph by Richard Hansley, Buncombe County Special 
Collections, 1D: RHC-146-DS. 


June 2020 


In the wake of the murder of George IY 
Floyd, an unarmed Black man, at the bs pence. 


hands of a white police officer, protests is Cel 
rae . | Cru, 
calling for racial justice and the removal of vas penc efi 
Was Peace fi | | 
ja 


Confederate monuments once again 
erupted across the country. Some local 
community members called for the 
removal of the Vance Monument. In 
resoonse, Buncombe County and the City 
of Asheville passed a joint resolution 
calling for the removal of two Confederate 
monuments on public land, and the 
creation of a task force to discuss the fate 
of the Vance Monument. 


Above: Community elder and long-time civil rights activist Matthew Bacote record's a racial justice demonstration in Downtown Asheville, 
June 3, 2020. Photo by Katherine Cutshall, private collection. 


Below: Community members gathered at the intersection of Patton and Lexington Avenues, June 3, 2020. Photo by Katherine Cutshall, 
private collection. 
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Community members gathered in front of the Vance Monument on Pack Square during a racial justice demonstration, June 3, 2020. Photo 
by Katherine Cutshall, private collection. 


November 2020 


The Joint Vance Monument Task Force voted 10-1 to approve their recommendation that 
the Vance Monument be removed from Pack Square. Later, the recommendation was 
approved by the Asheville City Council and the Buncombe County Board of Commissioners. 


Task force members were appointed by the Buncombe County Commission and Asheville 
City Council. Task force members: Oralene Simmons, Deborah Miles (co-chairs), Katherine 
Calhoun Cutshall, Dennis A. Fagnant, Jr., Savannah Gioson, Lawrence Gilliam, Elizabeth 
Harper, Esi Hutchinson, David R. King, Ben Scales, and Shirley W. Whitesides. 
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May 2021 


The City of Asheville and Buncombe County moved forward with the deconstruction of the 
Vance Monument. The stones were carefully removed and placed in an undisclosed 
location. In the wake of legal challenges, the monument base was left intact. 
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Community members look on as workers begin to deconstruct the Vance Monument, piece by piece, May 18, 2027. Photo by Katherine 
Cutshall, private collection. 


2022 - 2024 


In late 2022, The City of Asheville began the community engagement process for the Pack 
Square Visioning Project. McAdams, a firm based in Durham, NC facilitated the process. A 
draft report was presented to the Asheville City Council in July the following year. At the same 
time, the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation awarded the City of Asheville $3 million to begin 
Implementing and planning for changes to Pack Square. Finally, in March 2024, the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina ruled in favor of the City of Asheville’s authority to remove the 
monument, and deconstruction was completed in May 2024. 
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Moving Forward, Looking Back 


Contributed by Katherine Calhoun Cutshall, Buncombe County Special Collections 


Asheville’s public square has been in a constant state of change for more than 200 years. Some 
changes, like the construction and removal of the Vance Monument, have been more 
controversial and impactful than others. For more than two centuries, residents have 
demonstrated both hesitation and enthusiasm for changes with a variety of factors affecting 
their views: nostalgia, political opinions, and concerns for aesthetics, among others. 


Change has, and will continue to be, a constant for Pack Square. Not only will the ohysical 
Soace change, but as our community continues to grow and evolve, so will our hopes and 
desires for our public spaces. 


Since the murder of George Floyd and the community-led uprisings that followed, the City of 
Asheville and Buncombe County governments have turned their attention to rectifying issues of 
inequity in our community. Besides working toward the removal of Confederate monuments on 
public land, both the Buncombe County Commission and Asheville City Council have resolved 
to address the issue of reparations for Black people by forming the Asheville-Buncombe 
Community Reparations Commission. Both governments have also implemented Racial Equity 
Action Plans and other policies that aim to stop the systematic oppression of people of color 
and other historically marginalized groups in our community. 


Total removal of the Vance Monument was delayed by the Confederate commemoration group, 
the “26th North Carolina Regiment.” The group issued an appeal to the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina against the removal of the monument. In March 2024, the court denied their appeal. In 

May 2024, the final remnants of the Vance Monument were removed from Pack Square. 


In the meantime, the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation awarded the City of Asheville $3 million 
from "The Monuments Project” fund. This grant will allow Asheville and Buncombe County to 
begin implementing changes to the physical character of Pack Square based on community 
feedback collected in 2022 by the Pack Square Visioning community engagement process. 
Besides funding for physical changes, the grant also includes funds that will allow Asheville and 
Buncombe County to engage in developing community memory projects such as oral history 
gathering and community-led research and placemaking efforts. 


A century from now, the people of Asheville and Buncombe County will have different ideas 
about what the public square means to them and how it can best serve the community. If they 
look to the past for inspiration and guidance, they will recognize that this community and our 
oublic soaces Nave, and will always be, in a state of continuous metamorphosis. 
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Epilogue 


Contributed by Dr. Alvis Dunn 
University of North Carolina Asheville 


To literally hear me talk you might 
mistake me for a Western North 


Carolinian - that is unless you were an 


actual Western North Carolinian. My roots 


are sunk deeply into the red-clay of rural 
Piedmont North Carolina instead and 
though | have a twang and a drawl | am 
marked as an “outsider” the moment | 
utter my first word within the confines of 
Buncombe County, this here Land of the 
Sky. | never expected to be an “insider” 
when | came to UNC Asheville over a 
decade ago - | had already lived in 
another part of Western North Carolina, 
Watauga, years before, and had come to 
an understanding that my Tar Heel-ness 
did not equate to regional identity in 
these mountains. Although they may 
share Appalachia Wataugans are 
distinctly not Bumcombites, nor vice 
versa,for that matter. People in 
Buncombe have been polite enough and 


it is not like I’m a true foreigner from 


some place like South Carolina or Virginia, 


or worse, but I'll never be from here 


either. | understand. 


| often teach North Carolina History at 


UNC Asheville. That class has always 


been in the curriculum at UNCA and | 
brought a course design in my own 
portfolio when | came up the mountain 
from Guilford College. One of the 
assignments when | teach the course has 
been to require that the students write a 
longish paper that focuses on the history 
of the state. | ask them to choose their own 
topics, within reason, in order that they 
might be more engaged. At my previous 
school few students chose topics that 
focused on the western part of the state. | 
was in for a geographical awakening when 
making that same assignment at UNC 
Asheville resulted in topics with which | 
was often unfamiliar or that had never 
come to the forefront in class. Students at 
UNCA wanted to write about African 
Americans in Appalachia, Uroan Asheville, 
the architecture of the Biltmore House and 


Grounds, and of course, William Pelley. 


Over the years since that initial wake-up 
call | have come to recognize that this is a 
olace uncommonly rich in stories little 
known “down the mountain.” Eventually, 
hard-working students also taught me that 


even locally many of those stories have 


been only half-told or were fraught with fallacy. Students worked on topics that focused on 
mountain environmentalism, the French Broad River, school desegregation, uroan renewal 
and redlining, crafts and the performing arts, electoral and machine politics, labor 
organizing, and Asheville’s unique history as a healthcare destination. They taught me that 
Asheville and Buncombe have been dynamic and diverse all along. | came to realize that 
over all those years teaching North Carolina History in the flatlands | had generally slighted 
a good third of the state. Western North Carolina, especially Asheville and Buncombe 
County began to materialize in all their historical vibrancy, diversity, and depth. | have my 
students to thank for that. 


“Great Flood July 16 1916 Asheville N.C.” Buncombe County Special Collections, FO46-X. 


Now imagine how delighted | am that two of those students, graduates of the University of 
North Carolina Asheville Department of History, Katherine Cutshall and Emily Cadmus, 
have worked so hard to continue the mission of telling those half, never-told, or inaccurate 
stories in such an accessible and enlightening fashion. Buncombe Origins ranges broad 
and deep in its chronicling anew of the richness of local history in Western North Carolina, 
and draws upon wide ranging scholarshio and expertise. Ashley Whittle, a UNCA history 
alumna voice opens the book with a captivating tale of her own Appalachian ancestry 
revealed. Dr. Andrew Denson of the Department of History at nearoy Western Carolina 
University brought his expertise in the early years of colonization, and Dr. Robert Ferguson, 
also from WCU, contributed his knowledge of local history in a piece about the Great 
Depression. Another UNCA History Department alumna, Catherine Amos, lent her expertise 
in local library history to a section on desegregation of that public accommodation. The 
inclusion of a piece based on the research of Dr. Sarah Judson from UNCAs History 
Department, like me, an ‘outsider’ - provides additional scholarly insight into the area’s 


complex history. 
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Had | had this small but pbowerful book as a supplement as | taught North Carolina History 
in the Piedmont my students might very well have come to much more fully see the state 
in its entirety. | know that | will not teach the course again here in these mountains 
without assigning it. This book is not just for the academic though as it brings to life and 
light the true stories of this remarkable place for both visitors and denizens alike. There Is 
a genuine appreciation for Asheville and Buncombe on display in these pages. The 
Ohotograohs and drawings are captivating in their own right and this could have easily 
been a fine book singularly of images. The carefully crafted and abundantly attributed 
text adds sO much more nuance and intricacy to the telling. From a historian’s perspective 
the inclusion of multipole orimary sources, actual documents from local archives and 
collections, brings to life the past as only such artifacts can do - time-machining us into 
the past to view the hand-written notes of past actors, maps from bygone days, and the 
earliest ohotographs of public soaces, bringing them to life. There are also thankfully a 
olethora of contemporary voices that turn up, as Cutshall and Cadmus have made 


community reflections on our local history an integral part of this book. 


Asheville and Buncombe are visited by some 12 million tourists every year drawn by the 
mountains, the rivers and streams, the entertainment, and for an increasing number, the 
craft beer culture. That some of that crush of ‘outsiders’ might soend a few hours with 
Buncombe Origins before they set out on their explorations is an encouraging thought. 
That they might carry the book along with them as they trek is even more energizing. 
Indeed, that the ‘insiders’ among us could soend some time revisiting and renewing the 
history on display in Buncombe Origins is the stuff of a historian’s dreams. Frankly, the 
important stories told in this lively read could be well-placed in the hands of young adults 


as well both local and “down the mountain” grown ups. 


This book does not avoid the difficult issues, facing them head-on in a narrative based 
appropriately in the materials and artifacts of the past and on display for the reader’s own 
oleasure and discernment. As such, Buncombe Origins treats that reader to a mature 
chronicle of the County of Buncombe and Asheville as the urban center of the region. | 
can only imagine the positive impact that the knowledge of local history and culture 


brought to bear if every newcomer were to give this book a good read. 
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lam a historian, of North Caroliniana even to a degree, but it has taken me ten years to 
learn about many of the deeply integral issues chronicled in this book. | am also not 
ashamed to admit that a few | first learned about some of them in Buncombe Origins |n 
a very traditional North Carolina way | am still an ‘outsider’ though | have been here now 
for over a decade, but the sense of place created by the “Community Voices” segments 
throughout this book drew me closer to the “insider” folks who responded to questions 
about a favorite building, street, or road or pondered what they hoped tourists would 
take away from their visit to Asheville and Buncombe because | too had reflected on 
those very things. Indeed, my meditation on the responses of those thoughtful locals to 
queries about civil rights or change in urban Asheville both enlightened me to the 
specifics of a collective sense of history and affirmed that | had in fact come to share a 
great deal with my neighbors. | hope to soon see Buncombe Origins all over town and in 
the hands of students, visitors, and locals alike. Imagining the multitude of possible 
conversations such a compact compendium of local history will soark when “insiders” 
and “outsiders” converge over a beer, barbecue, bluegrass, or the blues in downtown 


gathering places warms this historian’s heart. 
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Map of Buncombe County, ca. 1903. Buncombe County Special Collections, MAP50O7 
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Buncombe County. She presently lives in 
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Katherine Calhoun Cutshall is a self-described 
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with deep roots in Western North Carolina. She is 
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earned degrees in History (B.A., 2015) and Liberal 
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the region since 2014 including the Gov. Zebulon 
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Whether you're a lifelong resident, longtime transplant or recent arrival, Buncombe Origins is 
a must read for anyone who calls Asheville and Buncombe County home. The book’s 
research, essays and community reflections offer a deep look not only into how we got to 
where we are, but the ways in which these historical events continue to impact who we are 
and where we’re going. This unflinching examination of our region’s past Is an invaluable 
piece of local scholarship that will benefit the community for decades to come. 


— Thomas Calder, author of The Wind Under the Door 


Buncombe Origins: The Making of Asheville and Buncombe County should be assigned 
reading in every high school and college course on North Carolina history. This book 
combines amazing amounts of research and compelling stories of historically marginalized 
people in Buncombe County. As an African American and lifelong county resident, |!am 
grateful to the editors for incorporating our voices and experiences in this engaging work. 


— Anita White-Carter, Community Member 
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Aerial view of Asheville looking north, 1940-1946. Buncombe County Special Collections, AO22-4. 


